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STRIFE COMES WITH MANHOOD AND 
WAKING WITH DAY. 





BY M. A. M. MARKS. 





Doth only pity move us that the child, 

Grown to a man, shall man’s sad wisdom 
learn— 

Shall know defeat and loss, and, though he 
yearn 

For what is best, shall be by worst beguiled ; 

Shall taste of wild despair, of hope more 
wild; 

Shall eager for the front of battle burn, 

Yet fall before the foe he most did spurn, 

His gilded harness broken and defiled? 

Fair flaunts the flag that battle never knew, 

But all eyes turn from banners fresh and 


brave 

To colors stained and torn, shot through and 
through, 

Because round them the changing battle 
drave. 


And he that never desperate stood at bay 
Knows not the victor’s joy at close of day! 
Argosy. 


EDITORIAL 


Senator Warren, of Wyoming, has intro- 
duced in the U. 8S. Senate an amendment 
to strike out the word ‘“‘male’”’ from the 
proposed constitution of Hawaii. The 
amendment was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, consisting 
of Senators Berry, Mallory, Hoar, Quay, 
and Wetmore. A number of petitions in 
its favor have been received. If the 
amendment is not reported by the Com- 
mittee, Senator Warren will offer it again 
when the bill comes up in the Senate. 


NOTES. 





-_— —ex — -—— 


The Committee on Election Laws of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has referred 
the petition for presidential suffrage to 
the next General Court, and has reported 








leave to withdraw on the petitions for 
municipal and license suffrage. Senator 
Charles H. Innes, and Representatives H. 
H. Newton, of Everett, and E. H. Sprague, 
of Quincy, dissented, and sent in a minor- 
ity report in favor. The question of sub- 
stituting the minority for the majority re- 
port will come up in the House on a date 
not yet appointed at the time the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL went to press. The day 
will probably be fixed after a conference 
between Mr. Newton and Mr, Charles R. 
Saunders. 
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A hearing will be given next Tuesday, 
Feb. 21, at 10.30 A. M., at the State House, 
Boston, Room 240, to the petitioners for a 
constitutional amendment granting full 
suffrage to women. 


-_—<o- — 


Washington has been full of interest for 
women and the friends of women during 
the past week. The National Council of 
Women and the National Congress of 
Mothers have both been in session. The 
senior editor of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is 
in Washington, and is probably enjoying 
the meetings, but the snow has blockaded 
the railroads, and no word from him has 
been received. 





— —_—~o- 


In Idaho, the first result of equal suf- 
frage was the enactment, by the last Leg- 
islature, of a law forbidding gambling, 
which had formerly been licensed there. 
The law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, because of a technical 
defect. The present Legislature, of which 
three women are members, has just re- 
enacted it. 


—_—_— -_-- 


Helen Kendrick Johnson, one of the 
principal writers against equal suffrage, 
said in a recent letter to the N. Y. Sun: 

In Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), O., in 
1898, only eighty-two women registered, 
and twenty voted. It cost the State $15,- 
000 to register these eighty-two women. 

A letter addressed to the Board of Elec- 
tions, Cleveland, O., by Mrs. Ida H. Har- 
per, brought this answer from its secre- 
tary, Edward W. Horn: 

In the school election held in this city 
in April, 1898, there were 5,730 women 
registered, and 4,831 women voted. It 
cost the city. in round numbers about 
$1,200 to register and receive the votes of 
these women. 

The ‘Antis’? seem fated to blunder 
whenever they meddle with statistics. 
Perhaps they think it would savor of the 
‘new woman”’ to be accurate in matters 
of arithmetic. Butif they make as many 
mistakes in their figures‘in private as in 
public, to what a state it must bring their 
household accounts! 


~~ oe —_———_ 
“FOR THE FIRST TIME.” 

Any one who has read the newspapers 
during the past few weeks must have 
been struck by the number of places from 
which the telegraphic dispatches have 
announced that women were casting their 
votes “for the first time.’’ 

First, it was telegraphed that women 
were voting for the first time in France, 
Under a new law, single women and 
widows engaged in commerce on their 
own account may vote for judges of the 
tribunals of commerce. This is only a 
small fraction of suffrage, but, as the 
Paris Evenement observes, ‘‘Women’s vot- 
ing begins at the Commercial Tribunals; 
it willend at the Palais Bourbon.”’ 

Next came the report of the election in 
Ireland, withthe announcement that the 
women were allowed to take part for the 
first time—6,500 of them in Dublin alone. 
By the local government act passed in 
1898, the women of Ireland are enabled to 
vote for almost all officers except members 
of Parliament. 

And now comes the announcement that 
early in March the women of New Orleans 
will cast their votes for the first time. 
The late Constitutional Convention of 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. New Orleans is badly 
in need of sewerage and a better water 
supply, and a tax levy of two and a half 
mills for this purpose will be submitted 
to the taxpayers on the first Thursday in 
March. 

A meeting called in the Tulane Theatre 
by the local suffrage club, a few days ago, 
was crowded with a brilliant audience of 
New Orleans ladies; the mayor and a 
large group of civic dignitaries occupied 
the platform; the president of the city 
council presided, and Senators and other 
high functionaries of State urged every 





woman present to cast her vote for clean 
streets and improved sanitation. Hon. E. 
H. Farrar voiced the general sentiment 
when he said: ‘Fellow citizens, women 
taxpayers, signalize the first opportunity 
given you to vote in this State by showing 
that you favor progress and improvement, 
and that you are as good citizens as you 
are wives, daughters, and mothers.”’ 

A Woman’s League for this purpose has 
been formed; much enthusiasm prevails, 
anda multitude of New Orleans women, 
who never suspected that they wanted to 
vote until they were given a chance, are 
preparing to exercise their new right in 
behalf of clean streets and a pure water 
supply. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.”” The 
trend of the times has long been in the 
direction of equal rights for women; but 
of late the signs of progress have come so 


thick and fast that only the wilfully blind | 


can fail to see them. 
Erne. C., AVERY. 
-_ ss Se 


THE FORTNIGHTLY POSTPONED. 

On account of the severe storm and 
consequent blocking of travel, the regular 
Fortnightly Meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. 8. A. set for last Tuesday was post- 
poned by order of the president. Mrs, 
Florence Spooner, who was to speak on 
“Abolition of the Death Penalty,’ has 
kindly consented to give the same paper 
Tuesday, Feb. 21, at 2.30 P. M. Mrs. 
Livermore will preside, and the meeting 
for Feb. 28 will be omitted. 


-_--- 


WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 











Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Platt, president 
and vice-president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, will meet in Mil- 
waukee the last week in May to talk over 
with the local board the arrangements for 
the next biennial, which will be held in 
that city in 1900. Mrs, Lowe and Mrs, 
Platt will then visit several State Federa- 
tions, which have invited them to come 
in the interests of the General Federation. 

On Tuesday of last week the Old and 
New of Malden, Maas., listened to Mrs, 
Esther F, Boland on ‘*Woman’s Responsi- 
bility in the State.”’ 

The officers of the Local Council of 
Women lately organized in Rochester, 
N. Y., are: President, Mrs. Evangeline J. 
O'Connor; vice-president, Mrs. Emily 
Weed Barnes; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Mary F. Warner; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fannie O. Bigelow; treasurer, 
Mrs. Caroline V. Fitz Simons. Mrs. 
O’Connor is a sister of Mr. Rossiter John- 
son, whose wife, Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
is a hot and very inaccurate writer against 
equal suffrage. Mrs. O’Connor, on the 
contrary, is a woman of rare culture and 
coolness. Mrs, Hollister is a grand 
daughter of the great old Whig leader of 
New York State, Thurlow Weed. The 
other officers belong to the best families 
of Rochester. 

The receipts of the recent Illinois Con- 
vention of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs were $1,400, the expenses only 
about 31,100. This leaves a nice little 
balance to the credit of both the Federa- 
tion and the business-like methods of the 
finance committee. 

Rev. Frank B. Cressey, pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Weymouth, Mass., gave 
a special sermon or lecture in his church 
last Sunday evening, complimentary to 
the Monday Club and the Old Colony Club, 
which, combined, have a membership 
of 350 Weymouth women. A large con- 
gregation was present. Mr. Cressey took 
for his text, ‘‘Favor is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” After 
reviewing the progress of women, he said: 

Notwithstanding opposition, woman’s 
place in the world of thought, of trade, 
of politics, and religion has steadily ad- 
vanced. Sixty years ago, according to 
the United States census, scarcely a half- 
dozen employments were open to woman, 
and the chief of these were housekeeping, 
dressmaking and millinery, while to-day 
scarcely less than 400 trades and employ- 
ments are open to her; and who shall say 
that she is not filling them right well? 

In politics her intuitive perception of 
what will best conserve the interests of 
municipality, commonwealth, and nation, 
together with her purity of thought, in- 
corruptibleness of principle, and deter- 
minateness of action, have made her both 
feared and revered, and already secured 
for her the ballot in some States, and 
under constantly enlarging conditions. 
And alike in trade and politics has her 
culture given her power; while in religion 
this quality helps not a little to make the 
church its present power for good. 








THE REMONSTRANCE REVIEWED. 

“The Remonstrance,” the little sheet 
issued annually by the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.”’ is at hand. As it is 
sent to the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
also to newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, its statements must be reviewed, not 
only for the benefit of the Legislature, but 
to enable the advocates of equal suffrage 
in other State to reply tothem. Under the 
circumstances, our regular readers will 
excuse the necessity for repeating facts 
already familiar to them. 

SUFFRAGE. 

“The Remonstrance” quotes a list of 
defeats of equal suffrage bills, and seeks 
to give the impression that the movement 
is losing ground. On this point, let the 
‘*hard facts’’ speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1838 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 186i Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full sutfrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended to 
the single women and widows of Scotland. 
Nebraska gave school suffrage in 1833, and 
Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 school suf- 
frage was given in Washington, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in New Brunswick and Ontario. 
In 1887 municipal suffrage was extended 
to all women in Kansas, and school suf- 
frage in North and South Dakota, Mon. 
tana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In the 
same year, Montana gave taxpaying wom- 
en the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. In 1889 
municipal suffrage was extended to single 
women and widows in the province of 
Quebec. In 1891 school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. In 1895 school suf- 
frage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. 
In 1894 school suffrage was granted in 
Obio, a limited municipal suffrage in 
Iowa, and parish and district suffrage in 
England to women both married and 
single. In 1895 full suffrage was granted 
in South Australia to women both mar- 


PROGRESS OF EQUAL 


ried and single. In 1896 full suffrage 
was granted in Utah and Idaho. In 
1898 municipal and county suffrage 


were granted to the single women and 
widows of Ireland, the women of Minne- 
sota were given the right to vote for 
library trustees, and Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. In 
1599 the Legislature of Oregon has passed 
an amendment to grant full suffrage to 
women, by a vote of 45 to 6 in the House 
and 25 to 1 in the Senate. 

The trend of civilization is clearly in 
the direction of equal rights for women, 
Hon. John D. Long calls the opposition 
‘a slowly melting glacier of bourbonism 
and prejudice.”’ He adds: “I want to be 
on record as having melted out early, or 
rather as having never been frozen in.”’ 

WASHINGTON AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Even where equal suffrage measures 
have been lost, as in South Dakota and 
Washington last November, the vote 
shows a marked decline in the opposition. 
In 1889 Washington defeated equal suf- 
frage by a majority of 19,386; in 1898 the 
adverse majority had dropped to 9,882. In 
South Dakota, in 1890, the adverse major- 
ity was 23,610; in 1898 only 3,285. 

The long struggle between obsolescent 
prejudice and modern progress on this 
question has been aptly compared to a 
series of wrestling matches between an 
old man and a growing boy. The man can 
throw the boy as yet; but it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the case will be 
reversed. 

THE M. A. 0. E. 8S. W. 

The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
claims to have 7,000 members. This state- 
ment gives a greatly exaggerated idea of 
its strength, when unaccompanied with an 
explanation as to what constitutes mem- 
bership. In most societies, those who 
join pay a membership fee, and renew 
their membership from year to year. 
Those who join the M. A. O. E. S. W. pay 
no membership fee; they merely sign an 
anti-suffrage document; and those who 
have once signed, even if it was years ago, 
are counted as ‘‘members”’ ever after. 

As Mrs. Livermore has pointed out, 

(Concluded on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of ‘‘Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” is writing a play. 

BLANCHE WILLIS HowARD VON TEUF- 
FEL, who died in Germany a few months 
ago, was cremated at Heidelberg, accord- 
ing to her wish, and the urn containing 
her ashes has been brought to this coun- 
try and placed at Mount Hope Cemetery, 
Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. HELEN S. GRENFELL, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Colorado, has jurisdiction over 1,500 
school districts and fifty-six counties, 
which she is expected to visit at least 
once a year. Her journeys to different 
schools are not always made by rail, but 
often on horseback, by stage-coach, or by 
ranch-wagon. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA Of Holland will 
be fortunate in her future husband, if the 
young man takes after his mother, the 
Princess of Wied. That beloved Dutch 
princess, when offered some national gift 
from the Dutch people, asked for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment and of the dis- 
honoring corporeal correction of sailors 
and soldiers. She got both, 

Miss Lena E. Morrow, of Freeport, 
lll., has lately been visiting the labor 
unions of Chicago to secure their endorse- 
ment for the equal suffrage bill which the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
introduce in the present Legislature. Of 
the ninety labor unions to which she pre- 
sented the question, all but two gave their 
endorsement, often with much heartiness, 

QUEEN VICTORIA sometimes goes unan- 
nounced into the nursery of her grand- 
children. Two little girls were visiting 
them the other day, when the Queen came 
in, to. their great consternation. ‘They did 
not know how to address her, but having 
been well brought up in Bible history, 
they suddenly remembered what Danie! 
did before Xing Darius. So they threw 
themselves at her feet and and cried out, 
with a loud voice, ‘*O Queen, live for- 
ever!’ The Queen was much amused. 
She sat down, took them on her knee, and 
entertained them with funny questions. 

Mrs. ABIGAIL Scorr DUNIWAY and 
other Oregon women will hold a grand 
“ratification jubilee’ in Portland to-night, 
immediately after the adjournment of the 
present Legislature, which has honored 
itself by passing an amendment to grant 
full suffrage to women by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. On Feb. 14, Oregon celebrated 
at the capital its fortieth anniversary as a 
State, and Mrs. Duniway was chosen as 
one of the three speakers on that occasion, 
the others being ex-U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Williams and ex-Gov. Lord, two of 
the State’s leading men. “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.”’ 

Mrs. Treat, whose discovery of gold 
and copper in British Columbia has lately 
attracted so much attention, was a New 
York girl, Olive Graef. She was brought 
up in luxury. She and her friend, Emily 
Caldwell, now Mrs. Henry Graef, were ac- 
tive workers for the benefit and comfort 
of others, even in their youth. They were 
always helping some one less fortunate 
than themselves, and have continued this 
kind of work all their lives. While living 
with ber husband in a log cabin in the 
Western wilds, Mrs. Treat shared all the 
hardships to which miners of that district 
were subjected. When an accident re- 
sulted in the serious injury of several 
miners, she was equal to the emergency, 
and nursed the men as though she had 
been trained to it. 

Mrs. ALIcE N. Linco._n makes, in the 
Boston Transcript, an earnest appeal for 
State control of county prisons and the 
classification of prisoners. She says in 
part: “It ought to be impossible for a 
woman with a young child, a baby in 
arms, to be sentenced to a prison where 
neither she nor that baby can ever get out 
of doors. Yet babies, sad as it seems, are 
kept, under the present system, behind 
prison bars. Young girls, the victims of 
folly and ignorance, should not receive 
the same treatment, and be under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as the hardened 
women who led them to their fate 
Young boys should not be sitting in idle 
ness, when there is so much work to be 
done in the world, for which they migit 
be trained, while spending an enforced 
period in prison. ... Many women in 
this State have husbands, brothers, sons, 
in the Legislature. Will they not use 
such influence as they possess in urging 
the men who make our laws to look upom 
this as a righteous measure?’ Legisla- 
tive hearing next Monday, 10.30 A. M. 
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THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII. 


Hon. Sanford B. Dole, ex-president of 
the Hawaiian Republic, contributes to 
Ilarper’s Weekly an interesting article on 
those islands. He speaks highly of their 
fertility, climate, etc., and says of the 
people: 

The native Hawaiians, including part 
whites, form more than a third out ofa 
population of 109,020, according to the 
census of 1896. There is a steady increase 
of the part whites, with an equal division 
of the sexes. The pure natives are 
slowly decreasing in numbers, with men 
preponderating over women in the ratio of 
53 to 47 per cent. 

Naturally the part whites have a heredi- 
tary superiority over the pure Hawaiians, 
and are, as a rule, more progressive. 

The Anglo Saxon element, made up of 
settiers from America, England, and Ger- 
many, and their descendants, while they 
represent but a small proportion of the 
aggregate population, form an influential 
part, taking the lead in religious, social, 
political, and business enterprise, and 
being the main factor in the formation of 
public sentiment. 

Portuguese immigrants and their de- 
scendants, making an approximate seventh 
of the population, are an important addi- 
tion to the community, with their charac- 
teristic qualities of thrift and order. 
While the percentage of illiteracy was 
large among the original immigrants, 
their children, under the peremptory 
school system of Hawaii, are making a 
promising advance in education. 

The rest of the population is mainly 
Chinese and Japanese, with a scattering 
of other nationalities. The greater part 
of the Chinese and Japanese are tempo- 
rarily in the country as laborers, without 
families, making a flvating population 
constantly moving about in search of 
wages, and contributing largely to the 
passenger travel westward across the 
Pacific. 

1 do not know that anywhere there is a 
civilized community whose social life is 
more natural and unconventional, without 
loss of refinement, than that existing in 
the Hawaiian Islands. There is no aris- 
tocracy, nor any “four hundred,"’ There 
is no social color-line, and no definite 
social lines of any nature. There may be 
said to be loosely defined social sets, but 
there are no lines between them; they 
merge into each other. Education, re- 
finement, polish—these have more to do 
with social position than any other cir- 
cumstances. Wealth has its weight, but 
has hardly come to be regarded as a 
social circumstance, although itis a strong 
ally where the more important qualifica- 
tions exist. Family is an important con- 
sideration. 

There is no color prejudice affecting the 
Hawaiian, the Chinese, or the Japanese; 
or if there is, it is discoverable only in 
marital considerations. None of these 
races, if otherwise socially acceptable, are 
barred by color. ‘The Hawaiians, and 
part Hawaiians in particular, are specially 
in demand socially. 

A charm of Hawaiian society is its 
cosmopolitan quality. Every large social 
gathering has representatives from the 
great world races-—Pvlynesian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Celt, Scandinavian, Frank, Mongo- 
lian. 

A large part of the opposition to annex- 
ation among Hawaiians was due to anxiety 
lest they would be socially prejudiced by 
its consummation. Conscious that both 
the monarchy and the republic fostered 
their social advancement, they were afraid 
that, as a part of the great eager American 
nation, they would be gradually ignored 
until their position should have become 
intolerable. There is a good deal to say 
on the side of these fears. A large part 
of the white population is Hawaiian by 
birth and environment through the sus- 
ceptible time of childhood. Another large 
part has sifted in slowly, one or two ata 
time, never in sufficient numbers to domi- 
nate in any line of influence, always ab 
sorbed, so to speak, by the Hawaiian com- 
munity, and quickly converted to its senti- 
ment and taste, and likes and dislikes, and, 
among other things, to its recognition of 
the native Hawaiian as a social equal. 

What will be the result when white men 
come in as they are coming now, and 
faster? Will the Hawaiian community 
still continue to dominate the situation, 
and assimilate the arrivals as fast as they 
come, or will the new-comers, before they 
become Hawaiian, assert themselves and 
be a law unto themselves and the old so- 
ciety, making their social sentiment and 
indifference towards the native Hawaiian 
to be the paramount unwritten code? 

If this takes place it will be unpleasant 
and prejudicial for the Hawaiians and 
part Hawaiians not only socially, but 
commercially as well. But it will not 
take place. The social community as it 
exists is strongly intrenched, and Hawaii- 
an families are an essential part of it. 
Some of these have wealth as well as 
social prestige. There is a kindly senti- 
ment in America towards the whole native 
element. They are civilized enough to 
escape being regarded as Indians are re- 
garded by Americans. Their civilization 
is mainly an American product. Individ- 
uals may be indifferent or patronizing, 
but the American people are prond of the 
results of this educational enterprise of 





pen. Such results will be reached by 
them more often in the politics of the 
local municipal corporations which will 
be inaugurated than in elections for the 
territorial Legislature; for, while they are 
able sometimes to organize within the 
limits of a district, they have never suc- 
ceeded in extending a political organiza- 
tion effectively over the group. 

It is probably for the best that a Terri- 
torial form of government, instead of im- 
mediate Statehood, has been recom- 
mended, It cannot be doubted that the 
responsibilities and experiences of five 
and a half years of self-government as an 
independent power, with the serious ob- 
stacles and difficult questions which have 


| beset the administration of affairs under 


the republic, have formed an effective 
school of preparation for the political 
union of the Hawaiian community with 
the United States. In like manner the 
experience of the nation under a Terri- 
torial system will be educational in the 
line of American methods. Although the 
Anglo-Saxon element is probably as com- 
petent for the organization and mainte- 


| nance of State government as the popula- 








theirs, and will ever be disposed to foster | 


the due blossoming and fruitage of this 
vine of their own planting and culture. 
Many native Hawaiians have refrained 
on political grounds from voting during 
the past two years. It is probable that in 
the future all will vote who can. All 
political parties will seek their support 
This will give them a standing politically, 
and will be helpful to them. The natives 
will be numerically strong enough fora 
while to elect their own candidates on 
race lines, should they so desire, and they 
will prebably do so in some cases; but it 
is not likely that this will generally hap- 





tion of any American State, the Hawaiians 
and Portuguese need further opportuni- 
ties of studying political principles and of 
applying them in practice. These a Ter- 
ritorial government will furnish to some 
extent, and it will thus, in a measure, 
prepare the way for State government. 
Such a period of preparation will be in 
the interest of business prosperity, good 
government, and success in statehood 
when it comes. 

It is interesting to know that ex-Presi- 
dent Dole, like Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, 
Hawaiian Consul, and Judge Freer of the 
Hawaiian Supreme Court, favors suffrage 
for the women of Hawaii. 


-_—--_ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 





The Vassar students who took un elec- 
tive in the form of work to gladden chil- 
dren in New York hospitals showed that 
the higher education of women is not a 
training away from the practical, says the 
Youth's Companion. The members of 
the Vassar Young Women’s Cliristian As- 
sociation dressed two hundred dolls to be 
given to sick and crippled children, and 
the joy of the afilicted little ones was what 
children in well-to-do families might 
think entirely disproportionate. An East 
Side cripple whispered: ‘Do yous’ pose 
heaven's anywhere near as nice as this? 
‘Cause if ‘tis I'd like to go.” 

The King’s Daughters have built, at 
Atlanta University, a model home for the 
instruction of women in domestic science. 
Nearly $7,000 has been received for the 
erection of this building, chiefly from 
circles of Kings’ Daughters in many parts 
of the country and from personal friends 
of the late Mrs. Maria Bb. Furber, wife of 
Rev. Dr. Daniel L. Furber, of Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Eliza Mosher, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, has decided to introduce shadow 
photographing into the work of the Wo- 
man’s Gymnasium. She will take full 
length shadow pictures of the girls at in- 
tervals during the year, and by comparing 
these observe what effect the gymnasium 
work is having upon their physical de- 
velopment. 

It is reported from Munich that a num- 
ber of American art students, especially 
women, who have heretofore pursued 
their studies at Paris, have joined the 
classes of Munich teachers. 

At Bryn Mawr no instruction is given 
in music. Wellesley gives the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in connection with the 
study of theoretical and practical music. 
Smith has a school of music, and music 
ranks with other elective studies, its stu- 
dents being assigued degrees. 

Av American school for Cuban children 
is about to be opened in Havana by Miss 
Frances Molina, assisted by her younger 
sister, who will teach the kindergarten 
department. These young women are 
natives of the island, belonging to one of 
the oldest families there. 

Now that the division of the Leland 
Stanford estate has been ordered by the 
courts, it is interesting to know just how 
great is the fortune concerned. When 
Senator Stanford died the estate was esti- 
mated to be worth $17,000,000. Deducting 
the payments of bequests, the estate still 
exceeds $10,000,000. The income from 
Mrs. Stanford’s interest and the portion 
left to the University is about $1,000,000 
avear. In order to tide over a season of 
financial disaster, Mrs, Stanford has twice 
had the court cut down her own income, 
until it is now but $1,000 per month, and 
on one occasion she pledged her jewels in 
order to meet therunning expenses of the 
University. Except this $1,000 per month 
the entire income of the estate is now 
devoted to the University. 

7S 


RATS AS A HAIR RESTORER 





The Lahore (India) Tribune quotes a 
Chinamau’s explanation of the use of rats 
for food as follows: ‘*‘What a carrot is to 
a horse’s coat, a rat is to the human hair. 
Neither fact can be explained, but every 
horseman knows that a diet of carrots 
will make bis stud smooth and lustrous 
as velvet, and the Chinese, especially the 





j women, know that rats used as food stop 


the falling out of hair, and make the locks 
soft, silky, and beautiful. I have seen it 
tried many times.” 


-_- = 


LICENSE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was given, on Feb. 10, by the 
Committee on Election Laws of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, to persons interested 
in the petition of the W. C. T. U. to let 
women vote on the license question, Sen- 
ator Charles H. Innes, chairman of the 
committee, presided. 

The first speaker was Rev. Father 
Scully, of Cambridge. He said that for- 
merly there were few avenues for wom- 
en’s labor, but to-day there are great in- 
dustrial plants where many women are 
employed. He knew of none in Cam- 
bridge, not éxcepting the iron foundries, 
where women do not work. These wom- 
en are engaged not only in supporting 
themselves, but in caring for those who 
are dependent upon them. “I am in 
favor,”’ he said, “of granting municipal 
suffrage to women. It has always seemed 
to me unjust to allow even those men who 
are inferior to women in all moral, educa- 
tional, and social matters to vote, and 
deny that right to women. Duties of this 
kind have been thrust upon women be- 
cause of their education, their families, 
and the property they hold, and it is 
only right that they should be the better 
enabled to perform these duties. I am in 
favor, therefore, of granting municipal 
suffrage to the women of this State. I tell 
you, emphatically, that I believe the time 
has come when the women of our State 
should be registered as voters. I believe 
that it will not hurt them or hurt us. On 
the contrary, I believe it will be in every 
way beneficial.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Cheney, president of the 
Boston W. ©. T. U., spoke on the evils of 
intemperance, and advocated letting wom- 
en vote on the license question, 

Rev. Charles L. Morgan. D.D., of Ja- 
maica Plain, said: 

These women ask for the right to cast 
their vote on a question in which they 
have the most vital interest,—a question 
that affects their homes and their chil- 
dren. Intelligence and character, not 
physical streugth, determine power; and 
there is no question but that intelligence 
and character exist with the women. It 
is their right that they should have a 
voice on questions of education and 
morals. The character and intelligence 
of the community should control in mat- 
ters of this kind, and character and intel- 
ligence are possessed by the women. 

Mrs. E. Trask Hill said it would prob- 
ably be argued that if this bill becomes a 
law the women of the slums will vote for 
license. She believed these women were 
quite as likely to vote right on this ques- 
tion as those who consider themselves 
women of intelligence and culture. 

Perley Stone, of Haverhill, said that the 
chief sufferers from intemperance are wom- 
en and children, and the women should 
have the right to vote cu a question that 
directly affects their children and their 
homes. He believed that with women 
voting for temperance, the evil would 
soon cease to exist. 

This closed the hearing for the peti- 
tioners. The chairman asked for a rising 
vote by those present on the question. It 
revealed a slight majority of remonstrants. 

Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, was the 
first person to speak in opposition. 

He said he was opposed to the bill be- 
cause it would permit a large number of 
purchasable and vicious women to vote, 
who would vote in favor of license. This 
he admitted was only an assumption. But, 
admitting it not to be a fact, would giving 
suffrage to women advance the interest of 
temperance? He thought not. It has 
required hard fighting in Cambridge to 
carry the city for no license. It has only 
been accomplished by the vote of men 
who are moderate drinkers and are op- 
posed to no license, but want prohibition 
because, while it does not interfere with 
themselves, it does make Cambridge more 
desirable as a place of residence. If the 
women should have the privilege of vot 
ing on this question, it would drive these 
men from the prohibition ranks, because 
they would feel that Cambridge would be 
protected from license by the women. 
This might be the effect in the other prohi- 
bition towns in Massachusetts. There will 
be a confusion of responsibility, if this 
bill is made a law, and it will advance the 
interests of intemperance. When asked 
if he favored woman suffrage on any mat- 
ter, he said he did not. 

Mrs. Charles T. Hubbard, of Taunton, 
was the next speaker. 

She said that the opponents of woman 
suffrage do not see any advantage to come 
from women voting, unless it can be 
shown that they can vote more intelligent- 
ly than men. This they do not believe, 
nor do they think that suffrage even for 
men is a natural right Itis also a ques 
tion whether municipal politics would be 
improved by allowing all conditions of 
women to vote. In Taunton there is a 
divided sentiment among the women as 
to the advantages gained by prohibition. 
She herself was not satisfied that there 
would be any improvement by having pro- 
hibition. Some of the licenses in that 
city are granted to women. Adjoining 
towns and cities are to be considered. In 





a city like Cambridge, where men can get 
all the liquor they want in Boston, men 
and women who are opposed to probibi- 
tion may very weil vote for it, knowing 
that it does not affect them; but other 
towns are not so favorably situated. The 
forcing upon women the responsibility of 
voting is liable to create a nervousness 
and restlessness that produces a craving 
for liquor, which the children inherit. If 
the women lead a quiet, domestic life, 
rearing their children and caring for their 
households, there is less likelihood that 
the next generation will be a race of 
drunkards than if children are born under 
the feverish and restless conditions that 
come from politics. 

This was a truly original and extraordi- 
nary argument. Mrs. Hubbard, it seems, 
did not know that farmers’ wives furnish 
a larger percentage of inmates to the in- 
sane asylums than any other class of 
women, precisely because their domestic 
life is too quiet and monotonous, and too 
little diversified by outside interests. 

Mrs. Judith P. Andrews, of Boston, said 
that,although opposed to woman suffrage, 
she had for years annually cast two votes 
for the best men in the nation. These 
two votes, which were cast for her by her 
two sons, she was as proud of as though 
cast by her own hands. If the extension 
of the suffrage had resulted in greater de- 
moralization at the polls, what will it be 
if the ballot is given to all kinds of 
women? Mrs. Andrews told of two wom- 
en, standing at the polls, thrusting bal- 
lots marked ‘No’? under the nose of every 
man who approached, and he who had the 
temerity to refuse them was visited with 
language so vile and abusive that if the 
men had not been gentlemen they would 
have retorted in like language. Instead, 
they passed by in dignified silence. Aud 
such women as these, said the speaker, 
are to purify the ballot! 

Miss Elizabeth P. Houghton 
briefly in opposition. 

Professor Sedgwick, of the Institute of 
Technology, said he was opposed to wo- 
man suffrage. What is needed is not more 
voters, but better voting. He believed in 
the physiological division of labor. Men 
naturally perform the functions of govern- 
ment and women those of the home. 
There was no prospect of the bill affording 
any advantage to either sex, because most 
women do not want the suffrage or are 
indifferent to it. Wehave enough indif- 
ferent voters now. He was also opposed 
to the bill because it might lead to pro- 
hibitory laws which would not prohibit. 
A law that is not enforced is worse than 
useless. Legislation of this kind is abso- 
lutely harmful, for the good effects 
brought about would be only temporary. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, of the 
W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Mary IH. Hunt made 
the closing arguments for the petitioners, 
replying briefly to the remonstrants, and 
denying that the effect of the bill would 
be demoralizing. Referring to the re 
marks of Mr. Foxcroft, Mrs. Hunt said 
she did not believe that there are more 
bad women in Massachusetts than good 
women; her experience was quite the re- 
verse. She thought the women would 
average up quite as well as the men. 

As license suffrage was asked for not 
by the Suffrage Association but by the 
W. C. T. U., notice of this hearing was 
not sent to the office of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL did not know about it till after 
it was over. This is why no announce. 
ment of it appeared in our columns in ad- 
vance. Doubtless many of our readers 
would have liked to be present had they 
known of it. 

The foregoing report is taken mainly 
from the Boston Transcript. 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


An extraordinary incident has just hap- 
pened in the Chicago College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. The college admits 
both sexes. Dr. Twing B. Wiggin, pro- 
fessor of physiology, who seemingly has a 
grudge against women, in lecturing the 
other day on the digestive processes to 
his class of men and women students, 
declared that ‘‘woman is nothing but a 
two-legged, dyspeptic owl,’ and made 
other unbecoming remarks. 

The nine women students, who had for 
a long time been uncomfortable under Dr. 
Wiggin’s indelicate jokes and needless 
vulgarity, complained to the faculty, and 
the offending professor was suspended. 
Most of the male students took the part 
of Dr. Wiggin. The freshman class held 
an indignation meeting. The Chicago 
Times-Herald says: 

On the blackboard was outlined in red 
chalk a picture of nine scrawny hens 
fleeing in dismay from an irate freshman, 
armed with aclub. Not oneof the women 
was present at first. A committee which 
called upon Dr. Wiggin last night reported 
that the professor had been found bowed 
in grief and deploring his blighted future. 
He felt, the committee said, that his 
reputation would be ruined unless the 
charges were refuted and he was rein- 
stated. Just as this report had worked 
thoroughly on the leaven of the students’ 
sympathies, the door back of the presi- 
dent’s chair opened, and Miss A. E. Maris, 





one of the young women, stepped inside. 
A volley of hisses from her classmates met 
her, but she never flinched, and bravely 
ascended the tier of seats to her place. 
There she sat and listened to the enraged 
students as they chivalrously denounced 
her and her sisters. 

After nearly all the class had taken a 
turn at defending Dr. Wiggin and con- 
demning the ‘‘co-eds,’’ some one produced 
a copy of the Times Herald, and the story 
of the difficulty was read to the meeting. 
Meantime Miss Day, Mrs. Leusman, Miss 
Stanley, Miss Freeman, Miss McCarty, 
Mrs. Ingersoll, and Miss Clem bad joined 
| their lone sister, had received the same 
| gentlemanly welcome that had been ac- 
corded to her, and had accepted it with 
similar dignity. Finally an opportunity 
offered itself, and Miss Maris took the 
floor amid hisses. 

“You gentlemen ought to know,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that the women of this class come 
here to learn, and that they expect plain 
words from their instructors. Most of us 
have been trained nurses, and we are not 
over-sensitive. But we believe Dr. Wiggin 
has used vulgar illustrations in his lec- 
tures, and has made jokes that seemed to 
us questionable and unnecessary. We 
simply requested the faculty to have this 
practice modified, and we made no de- 
mand for his discharge. We are as mucli 
surprised as you are over the action of 
the dean.” 

Miss Maris was cordially hissed when 
she resumed her seat, and H. J. Stegeman 
took the floor. He aroused enthusiasm by 
declaring that he was willing to leave the 
schoo] at the end of the term unless Pro- 
fessor Wiggin was reinstated and guaran- 
teed the privilege of handling delicate 
subjects without gloves. Others spoke in 
a similar vein, and declared the presence 
of women in the class prevented the pro- 
fessors from giving essential instruction 
in histology and other branches. Miss 
Day was then recognized by the chair, 
and hissed by the students as she arose to 
speak. 

“We came here expecting a course in 
medicine,” she said, ‘‘and we are prepared 
to bear the disagreeable parts of it 
without complaining. Professor Wiggin, 
however, has used unnecessary vulgarity. 
Moreover, | believe it was not our com- 
plaint that caused his dismissal, but some- 
thing that occurred some time ago.” > 

Mrs. Leusman also spoke, declaring the 
professor's methods unbearable, and say 
ing he was the only instructor who had 
offended, 

A committee of tive was appointed to 
dratt resolutions demanding the reinstate- 
ment of Professor Wiggin. The com- 
mittee was instructed to call upon the 
dean, Dr. Quine, with the resolutions, 
which were as follows: 


Whereas charges of vulgarity and obscen- 
ity in lectures have been preferred against 
Dr. T. W. Wiggin by some of the women of 
this class, and 

Whereas the charges also imply the suspi- 
cion of ungentlemantliness against all male 
students, inasmuch as none tas found any- 
thing objectionable in his presentation of the 
subject of physiology ; and 

Whereas we, the class, consider these 
charges to be absolutely without grounds 
and a gross injustice to one of our most hon- 
cred instructors; therefore, be it 

Resolved, Vhat we show our loyalty to and 
appreciation of Dr. Wiggin by requesting 
that he be reinstated; furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we testify that Dr. Wiggin 
has always acted asa perfect gentleman, and 
has used no language except that which is 
appropriate in the teaching of physiology. 

1.8. AGNEw. 

If. L. STEGEMAN. 
P. E. Grapow. 

F. E. Fucier. 

P. J. KITTERMAN,. 

The Chicago Post says: 


When Dr. John A. Benson, who had 
been appointed to fill Dr. Wiggin’s place 
till the end of the year, began his lecture 
on physiology at 11 o’clock, there were 
just thirteen members of the class present 
—nine ‘thens’’ and four men, among the 
latter being H. J. Stegeman, who delivered 
the inflammatory address yesterday advo- 
cating secession from the college. The 
remaining members of the class—107 in 
number—formed a hooting crowd in the 
corridors, jeering at their weak-kneed fel- 
lows and calling upon them to “‘cut’’ the 
lecture. 

Three indignation meetings were held 
during the day, the most important being 
the one called for four o’clock, when the 
entire student body assembled in the clin- 
ical amphitheatre. But there were signs 
of weakening among the rebels when it 
was learned that the cause of the young 
women had been strengthened by another 
protest from members of Professor Wig- 
gin’s class at the Northwestern University 
Dental School. 

The freshmen held an early meeting to 
hear the report of the committee which 
called upon Dr. Quine. The case was 
hopeless, the committee said, Dr. Quine 
having informed it that his view of the 
matter had been strengthened by the 
action of the students in hissing the wom- 
en of the class. Then some one moved 
that the class adopt resolutions declaring 
its intention to “cut” all lectures in physi- 
ology until Dr. Wiggin was reinstated. At 
this proposition some of the freshmen 
began to show the white feather. Stege- 
man, who so bravely announced yester- 
day that he was ready to leave the school, 
showed signs of syncope and protested. 
He said it should be a matter of individual 
opinion, and nota concerted class action, 
and this idea seemed to be the dominant 
one. The meeting adjourned, none of the 
nine women who were present having 
spoken. 

When the students reached the first 
floor they found a notice posted on the 
bulletin-board anuouncing that Dr. Ben- 
son would like to meet the freshmen class 
at 11 o’clock. Informal debate began 
then and there between the conservatives 
and the radicals. Some wanted to meet 
the doctor; uthers did not. At 11 o'clock 





the entire gang crowded into the dingy 
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little hall leading to the amphitheatre 
wheie the professor was to lecture, and 
the struggle was waged between the two 
factions. Cries of ‘‘Outside” and *‘Yel- 
low bens” and derisive jeers at those who 
desired to enter finally predominated, 
and the crowd rushed up-stairs for another 
meeting. Meantime Dr. Benson delivered 
his lecture to his thirteen hearers, paying 
no attention to the mob outside and mak- 
ing no allusion to it. 

The second meeting was attended bya 
number of the upper class men. They 
advised that no backward step be taken, 
and promised the support of the entire 
school in the war with the faculty. But 
the freshmen plainly showed their dis- 
couragement, and admitted they did not 
know what next to do. Some of them 
declare, although they have the highest 
respect for Dr. Benson, they will never 
attend his lectures, 

“Hecan talk to four walls, nine ‘hens’ 
and four ‘squaws’ until doomeday, but we 
will never go near his classes,”’ they said. 

Further evidence of Dr. Wiggin’s vul- 
garity in his lectures before medical stu- 
dents was presented to-day in the form of 
a letter of condolence to the “hen medics” 
from the women students of the North- 
western University Dental School, In 
this letter it was stated that the women 
of the ‘‘P. and 38.”’ had the sincere sym- 
pathy of the women students of the North- 
western University Dental School, as they 
had been subjected to the same embar- 
rassing treatment at the hands of Dr. 
Wiggin. This letter was signed 
large number of the women students of 
the dental college. 

In the dental schowl the students are 
compelled to take a three years’ course in 
anatomy, and Dr, Wiggin is the lecturer. 
It is claimed that he has been objected to 
for several years, because of his vulgarity 
and suggestive stories. 

“We do not want to lose Dr. Wiggin,” 
said one of the students of the dental col- 
lege to-day, ‘‘any more than do the wom- 
en students of the ‘P. and 8.,’ but we do 
want to have his vulgarity suppressed, 
There is no occasion fer the stories he 
tells and the suggestions he makes in the 
lecture-room, nor is there reason for the 
disgraceful illustrations he resorts to be 
fore the classes. The women here are 
compelled to endure it, because they are in 
the minority, and have no power to act, 
The juniors and freshmen are the most 
abused, for they are in the power of Dr. 
Wiggin in examinations. The seniors are 
beyond his reach, and they aie a little 
more independent. 

“That there is no occasion for the sto- 
ries told by Dr. Wiggin is acknowledgece 
by many of the men students. It even has 
been said by some that his lectures fail of 
their purpose, and are degrading to the 
students. We never experience such 
treatment in the dissection room, where 
there is every opportunity for vulgar illus- 
trations. It is onfy at the hands of Dr. 
Wiggin that the women are subjected to 
it. Wedo not object to plain language, 
but we do object to vulgar stories. The 
men students here always have treated 
the women with the greatest respect, and 
we know of no instance in which they 
have acted in other than a gentlemanly 
way, but we are in the minority and must 
stand alone in our troubles. At the same 
time we are overjoyed that the women of 
the ‘P. and 8.’ have shown their pluck in 
asserting their right to receive some re- 
spect even in a medical college. 

“Dr. Wiggin’s wink is frequent at every 
lecture, and, to show his inclinations and 
the reputation he has here, it iscustomary 
every time he enters the lecture-room for 
the men to call for a story. He is full of 
these stories, and, to say the least, they 
are most objectionable, as a rule, and do 
not pertain in the least to the lecture 
scheduled.” 

The faculty has maintained a dignified 
and firm attitude throughout. The col- 
lapse of the opposition is thus described 
by another Chicago paper: 


Three hundred students of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons assembled in 
mass-meeting in the lower amphitheatre 
of the college building to plan aconcerted 
action of all classes for the reinstatement 
of Dr. Twing B. Wiggin, and in three- 
quarters of an hour they marched down- 
stairs again. 

“Did you ever hear of the King of 
France?’ asked a medic, as they climbed 
down the stairs. ‘*With 20,000 men he 
marched up the hill, and then marched 
down again. Striking parallel, wasn’t it?” 

The students assembled to draw up for 
presentation to the faculty an ultimatum, 
setting forth what would be their course 
should Dr. Wiggin not be restored to his 
chair immediately, At the request of the 
freshmen, the other classes joined in the 
meeting. The president of the class, J. S. 
Agnew, was absent, as were the other 
officers, and a temporary chairman was 
selected. The upper class men called for 


an explanation of the difficulty, and P. 8. 
Kitterman reviewed the circumstances of 
the case. 

The women of the class had been col- 
lecting their courage on the outside, and 
at this juncture got up enough to venture 
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within and brave the reception they 
seemed to expect. They entered quietly, 
and, with eyes demurely downcast, picked 
their way up one of the aisles to standing 
room at the top of the amphitheatre, As 
soon as the first woman made her appear- 
ance, the hall began to sound like a barn- 
yard, and the anxious clucks of motherly 
hens emanated from all portions of the 
room, ‘The freshmen, whose principal 
grievance against the women was that in 
their charges against the language used 
by the instructor they had cast reflections 
upon the gentlemanliness of their male 
classmates, proceded to prove their claim 
to that quality by hissing until the last 
girl had ascended. The orators were 
warming to their topics, when Dr. W. A. 
Pusey, secretary of the college and pro 
fessor of dermatology, was seen sitting 
among the students, and there were calls 
for him. The rout of the 300 thereupon 
began. 

“I think,’ said Dr, Pusey to the sta- 
dents, ‘that the freshman class has done 
several things in the last few days which 
the men will regret when they have cooled 
down a little. ‘There would seem to be no 
need of resolutions and mass-meetings in 
with this affair. Facts are 
what confront the college, and resolutions 
will not alter them, From kindly feeling 
towards Dr. Wiggin, | wish that the facts 
might be other than they are, but [ believe 
beyond any doubt that they are just as 
they have been represented. With sucha 
condition of things, the faculty could have 
done nothing else than it has done. 

“If objection to the presence of women 
at this institution has occasioned the 
trouble, I think a little reflection will con- 
vince the freshmen that their position is 
inconsistent. They knew when they en- 
tered the school that women are also ad- 
mitted, and it was, asit is now, their privi- 
lege to go elsewhere. In this matter they 
aie not opposing the faculty of the col- 
lege or the Board of ‘Trustees. These 
bodies have not power to change the 
nature of things if they desired to. ‘The 
students are opposing the State of Illinois. 

‘Personally, | believe in cuéducation in 
medical schovls, and would not have the 
women out of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. I believe when the women 
of the freshaan class took the action they 
did, they were right. In judging such a 
case, you should ask yourselves what 
would be your course of action if your 
own sisters, attending a medical college, 
were obliged to listen to such remarks. 
What would you say in such a case?” 

“Say they should go to a hen medic 
school,’’ came from one corner of the hall. 
But Dr. Pusey was applauded, and there 
were calls for Dr. W. A. Evans, professor 
of pathology. 

The rout of the 300 gfew apace. 

“There is one thing a medical student 
above all other men shouid bear in mind,”’ 
said Dr. Evans. **That is that his conduct 
towards all women should be uniformly 
courteous. The women form the medical 
world, It is upon them that the doctor 
depends for reputation and for wealth. 
The men form a small part of the world 
of medicine. The doctor who lapses in 
his courtesy towards women has no future 
in his profession. In the realm of medi- 
cine there is no jot or tittle of honor or 
wealth for him. These are things for the 
class to consider in connection with this 
matter.” 

There were at once protests from the 
students that there was no objection to 
the presence of women at the school, and 
that every effort had been made to treat 
them with uniform kindness The mem- 
bers of the committee which drew up the 
resolutions asking for the reinstatement 
of Dr. Wiggin endeavored to emphasize 
the correctness of their attitude, but they 
were given small opportunity. House 
Surgeon Reasoner asked the students in 
Dr. Wiggin’s name to cease their agita- 
tion, as it was only emphasizing the bad 
position of the professor. 

Dr. C. C. O'Byrne completed the rout 
with a few composed utterances, and the 
students defeated a proposition to send 
the respects of the college to Dr. Wiggin 
by adjourning, with the promise of the 
faculty that the matter would be thought 
over, and that whatever could be done 
would be done. 


-_-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mr. W. T. Stead is conducting his peace 
crusade with energy, and has begun to 
issue a paper, entitled War Against War, 
as an organ of the movement. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne, more than fifty per cent. of the 
British people, it is said, could not write 
their names. Now only seven per cent. 
are illiterate to that extent. 

In an address to the graduates of Yale 
a few days ago, President Dwight spoke 
of his resignation. ‘‘l lay down my office,”’ 
said he, ‘tnot because I am old; seveniy is 
not old, but it is the end of the summer 
term and vacation time has come, Every 
man should prepare himself for the late 
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afternoon hour, so that life may grow 
happier till the golden time, late in the 
afternoon.” 

The ideal which the wife and mother 
makes for herself, the manner in. which 
she understands duty and life, contain the 
fate of the community.— Amiel. ° 





God is stronger than all evil, all dark- | _—— 
| the dripping place, which acts upon it 


ness and ignorance. And he who sets to 
work to right a single wrong, to clear up 
a single mistake, God is with him and the 
power of God.—Charles NKingsley. 

It would seem as if any mother would 
wish to train her sun to be tidy; yet how 
many men there are who never pretend 
to put a discarded garment—or anything 
else—in its place. ‘They either leave it on 
the floor, or toss it over a chair, for some 
woman to pick up. And the women keep 
on doing it—educating their men in sel- 
fishness and slovenliness.— Exchange. 

There has long been opposition in Eng- 
land to compulsory vaccination, and the 
“statutory conscience law,’’ recently en- 
acted by Parliament, exempts from vacci- 
vation all who profess conscientious scru- 
ples. As many as 500,000 certificates of 
exemption have already been issued by 
magistrates. Now school boards are in- 
sisting that all teachers and pupils be 
vaccinated, and many householders re- 


| quire a similar precaution on the part of 


servants. 

A girl of sixteen in Manchester, Eng- 
land, has just published a book of poems, 
which the Academy pronounces “not bad 


for sixteen.”’ She is Miss Cicely Fox 
Smith. Her “Songs of Greater Britain”’ 
are chietly patriotic. Here is one of the 
verses: 


The sweep of English uplands, 
The sigh of English trees, 
The laugh of English rivers, 
Or breath of English breeze; 
The scent of purple clover 
Off English meadows blown—- 
These, these to me are dearest, 
For they are England's own. 
Twelve years ago Charles Burrill, a boy 
living in Chicago, was struck on the head 
by a playmate. He became insane and 
was placed in an asylum. A few days 
ago, the X-rays having revealed a growth 
on the inner surface of his skull at the 
point where the blow was received, Bur- 
rell was subjected to an operation. The 
growth was removed, and he was put to 
bed. The next day he awoke in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and his first words 
were: “Why did you hit me?’ The 
twelve years had been a blank, and he 
resumed the life of a rational being at the 
point where it had been interrupted. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MY VALENTINE. 





Who's my valentine this year? 
Let me whisper in your ear: 
One who has the dearest eyes, 
Makes delicious cakes and pies. 

* * * = * 
She is always trim and neat, 
And her cookies crisp and sweet; 
Wears the daintiest of caps; 
Bakes the nicest ginger-snaps ; 
Has the smoothest, shiniest hair; 


Often has a cent to spare. 
* * * * * 


Makes me wish that [ was good; 

Seems as if she understood 

Just how hard it is for boys 

When they’re told to make no noise! 

Haven't you guessed this secret fine? 

Grandmamma’s my valentine! 
—Elizabeth R. Burns, in Little Folks. 
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KOOMANAH AND KOODLEUK. 


Away up in the far-away northland, 
where winter is one long, long night, and 
summer much like one long day, live a 
little boy and girl. The boy is called 
Koomanah, and the little girl, his sister, 
Koodleuk, 

In the long summer they live in a house 
made of skins, something like an Indian 
lodge; as winter approaches they change 
to one having walls made of piled-up ice 
blocks, and a roof of skins. 

But when the snow lies deep and hard- 
frozen, the men cut out blocks of it and 
pile them up so as to make the whole 
house, roof as well as walls, of that mate- 
tial. The chinks are filled with snow, and 
a bank of snow is thrown over all, bury- 
ing it to a depth of two or three feet. If 
you will overturn a shallow teacup, you 
will have a miniature Eskimo snow house. 

An opening, fitted with a movable snow- 
block, is left on the one side, and through 
it the family crawl in and out of their 
little house. 

These people are probably more com- 
fortable in a snow house than they would 
be in such as ours. The snow is so porous 
that there is asufficient change of air with- 
out any openings. All the wood which 
Koomanah and Koodleuk have ever seen 
has been washed up on the beach near 
their home. 

Would you like to enter this house? 
Then crawl in after me. This bench made 
of snow blocks, upon which skins are 
spread, is a bed. 


Does it not melt? No: for the fire of 








burning oil, which the good mother kin- 
dles in a stone lamp, shaped like a clam- 
shell, having a wick of moss, is not often 
capable of raising the temperature in- 
doors above the freezing point. If the 
ceiling begins to send down drops of cold 
water, the fire is diminished, and a snow- 
ball, taken from the floor, is stuck against 


just like a sponge. 

There are no pretty things in the home. 
When | have told you of the bed with its 
soft skins, of the stone lamp used for 
cooking, and of the few cooking and eat- 
ing utensils, | have mentioned nearly 
everything. 

Little Koomanah has a loose fur jacket, 


with a nice warm fur hood joined to it, a 


pair of fur trousers, and boots. He wears 
two suits of this nice soft reindeer cloth- 
ing, one with the fur next the body, and 
one with it outside. This is just the way 


that his father dresses, too, and his moth- 
clothes differ but very | 


er’s and sister's 
little. 
Koodleuk’s boots 


are strange-looking 


things, more like big bags, and are made | 


to hold many things besides her feet. She 
uses these and her coat sleeves as pockets, 
and in them keeps her sewing, moss for 
wicking, aroll of sinew for thread, and 
many other things. 

These children do not have the variety 


| of good things to eat to which you are 


accustomed, They are satisfied if they 


get plenty of the tlesh of the seal, or of | 


the bear, or the reindeer. They are not 
too particular about having it cooked, 
either, but like it well frozen and raw. 

The little boys and girls up there know 
nothing about candy, but they have some- 
thing which takes the place of it. 
times Koomanah’s father kills a great 
number of a certain kind of bird which 
has bright red feet. Then his mother cuts 
off these feet, draws out the bones, blows 
into the empty skins until they are like 
great pouches, and in this form 
them. 

When these are tilled with reindeer tal- 
low, the bright red packages are thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the little children. 
Then, too, there are cracked or split shin- 
bones of the reindeer, from which the 
children dig out the delicious marrow 
with a walrus’s tusk. 

And are those children happy, with the 
cold, and such queer things to eat? Yes; 
travellers who have been there tell us 
that there are no happier little folks, and 
big folks, too, on the face of the earth 
than are these ‘children of the cold.” 

‘The boys, when very young, are taught 
to kill birds, to attack the great white 
bear, to hunt the seal, to row a_ boat, to 
trainthe dogs, to manage a sledge, and to 
assist in building the home. The little 
girl learns to sew with a needle made from 
a bone of a bird’s wing, to care for the 
lamp, to dress the skins, to cook meat, 
and to cure the fish which are put by for 
winter use. 

The girls have dolls, big and little, for 
which they make fur dresses, build houses, 
and burn atiny lamp. The boys have toy 
sledges and boats, and tiny spears, bows, 
lances, and animals of every known kind. 

Then, too, they roll down hill, or ride 
down on sleds hewn out of blocks of ice, 
jump, run races, play ‘‘sand-bag ball,’’ or 
have mock hunts after the musk-ox or 
polar bear.— The Household. 


Some- 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 


What Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to do 
for those who have impure and impover- 
ished blood. It makes the blood rich and 
pure, and cures scrofula, salt rheum, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, rheumatism, nervousness. 
If you are troubled with any ailment 
caused or promoted by impure blood, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 


Hoop's PILLs are prompt and efticient, 
easy to take, easy to operate. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—— oe 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘he transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. ‘They sing everything 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W. S.A , 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mars 
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Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 












| From Letters to Mr. FARLTEN 
“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EmMIL PAUR. 
“Your method is admirable.” 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY,. 
For 
dress 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE 
Department ©, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


prospectus and further information ad- 
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CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-tirst Vear begins Sept. 26, 


Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certiticate admits to College. 





7 De Meritte, and Hagar. 


| Cielo? wantin 

Girls’ Classical School 
| 17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 
May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
| 





Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 


46th year. Werese Newron, MAss, 





WARKTHMORE COLLEGE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Coapene. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHAKLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


SWARTHMORE, 











Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War For- 
tunes of a Casta- 


way By EpWAKD SrRATEMEYVER, Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

rate 5, approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appeare 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
is the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of today. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the sich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 


ing forthe Single Star. |Heady Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY'S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


i By Sornie MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth, $1.25. 


NEW EDITION OF 


i In new styles. 
The Quinnebasset Series, im Dew stutee, 


and color. Price Reduced, By Sornin May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 

Janet: A Poor Heiress Our Helen 

Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 

i < Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 
By W. Gorvon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,”” etc. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 

CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 

SERIES, 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 


Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By Everert T. TOMLINSON. I1listrat 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00, 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KinG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
is By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, By Aiwa Exe | 
thor of **Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” ete., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
ii’ By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full giltuand gilt top, $2.00, 
i A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HeNryY Woop. 12me, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


Euuis, A. M. Over 200 illustra 
12mo, cloth, $1.00, ne 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIN- 
SON, 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 


By EpWARD 8. 
tions and colored maps. 
For Large As- 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules semblies. A 


supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual! of Patlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETIE R,. SHATTUCK, 
1smo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The 3ist annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will be involved in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of waking their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Anna H. Snuaw, Vice Pres. 
RacuHet Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
ALIceE STonE BLACKWELL, Ree. Sec. 
Harriet TayLtor Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 
Chairman Org. Com. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The Convention will be held in St. Cecilia 
Club House, on Ransom Street. 

HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the War- 
wick, two blocks from St. Cecilia Club 
House. Rates, $2 per day, American plan. 

A list of other hotels, with rates, can be 
secured upon application to the National 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, 119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES. 

All State presidents, State members of the 
National Executive Committee, and dele- 
gates will be entertained in private homes. 
The Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Allen ©. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave., Grand Rapids. Mrs. Adsit especially 
requests all those entitled to entertainment 
to communicate with her personally, that 
she may put them in direct communication 
with their hostesses, and thus avoid all mis- 
understandings and inconvenience to both 
entertainers and guests. 

KAILROAD RATES. 

At this date the railroad concessions have 
not been secured, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that the usual rate of a fare and a 
third will be made, and that the time limit 
for the Convention will include the one day 
previous, which is given to the Michigan 
State Convention. For special instructions 
address the Chairman of the Committee on 
Railroad Rates, Miss Mary G. Hay, 107 
World Building, New York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

An Executive Committee Meeting will be 
held in a Committee Room of the St. Ce- 
cilia Club House, from 9.30 A. M. to 12 M., 
Thursday, April 27. Other sessions of the 
Executive Committee to be held during the 
convention week will be announced later. 

WORK CONFERENCES. 

Several Work Conferences under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman of the National Organ- 
ization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, will be held during the Convention. 
Work Conferences will be open to State 
presidents and delegates only, except by 
special cards of admission to be issued by 
the Chairman of the Organization Commit- 
tee. 


-_—-—-_ 


WOMAN SOFFRAGE HEARING. 

The Legislative Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments will give a hearing 
to the petitioners for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment granting full 
suffrage to women, next Tuesday, Feb. 
21, at 10.30 A. M., Room 240, State House, 
Boston. Those who want seats should 
go early. 


-_ oa 


OUR NATIONAL NEMESIS. 

“Strikes at Haverhill, suicides in Bos- 
ton, wholesale slaughter in Manila.” 
Such were the ugly facts that met our 
eyes on a recent morning in the daily 
papers. On the following afternoon the 
Spanish treaty was ratified, which pledges 
the American people to pay twenty million 
dollars for the privilege of coercing and 
subjugating a gallant people who are 
struggling for liberty! Was ever a bargain 
so absurd? We buy property from a party 
that has neither right nor possession. 
We pay for the privilege of wasting thou- 
sands of American lives and millions of 
American money in a cruel and wicked 





invasion of an unoffending people who 
live in a tropical wilderness ten thousand 
miles away. “My son,” said a great 
European diplomatist, ‘behold with how 
little wisdom the world is governed!”’ 
And while we play the unaccustomed réle 
of foreign invaders abroad, we go on 
creating tramps and millionaires at bome. 

All these follies and miseries would 
have been avoided if a domestic imperial- 
ism had not already existed in the United 
States in the denial of equal suffrage to 
one-half of our citizens in a government 
professedly based on the consent of the 
governed. If our wives and mothers had 
been voters, this senseless massacre would 
never have taken place. Lucy Stone, in 
her address to the New Jersey Legislature 
in 1867, foretold these calamities when 
she said: 

“In this solemn hour of our national 
reconstruction, each State owes it to the 
country and to God to establish its institu- 
tions on the immutable principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. But let no 
man dream that national prosperity and 
peace can be secured by merely giving 
suffrage to 800,000 freedmen, while the 
sacred right is denied to 8,000,000 of 
American women. That scanty shred of 
justice, good as far as it goes, is utterly 
inadequate to meet the emergency of this 
hour. The problem of American states- 
manship to-day is how to embody in our 
institutions a guarantee of the rights of 
every citizen, The solution is easy, Base 
government on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and each class will protect itself. 
Put this great principle of universal suf- 
frage, irrespective of sex or color, into 
the foundations of our temple of liberty, 
and it will rise in fair and beautiful pro- 
portions, without the sound of a hammer 
or the noise of any instrument, to stand 
at last perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ing. Omit it, and only He who sees the 
end from the beginning knows through 
what other national woes we must be 
driven before we learn that the path of 
justice is the «nly path of peace and 
safety.” H. B. B. 


-_—~- 


THE REMONSTRANCE REVIEWED. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


those women who “‘join’”’ the M, A. O. E. 
S. W. show the same amount of interest 
as those who sign a suffrage petition; no 
more, no less. If all the women in Mas- 
sachusetts who have ever signed a peti- 
tion for suffrage were counted as members 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, it would count at least 100,- 
000 members. 


MEN AND WOMEN NOT ENEMIES, 


‘The Remonstrance” says it is reported 
that Miss Anthony once referred to man 
as “the common enemy.”’ If Miss An- 
thony ever said it, it was a foolish re- 
mark; and it certainly does not represent 
the general spirit of the equal suffrage 
movement. The president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, said in a recent 
address, given a few days before her 78th 
birthday: 


Women are filled with a divine passion 
for being helpful. They have not merely 
toiled for our soldiers all through the hot 
summer weather, but in innumerable de- 
partments of philanthropy and reform 
they are doing everything in their power 
to put a lever under the loweststratum of 
society and to raise it. And all this is 
but the beginning. I see our young 
women growing up with this large heart- 
edness and passion to help, and it all 
points to the larger opportunities for use- 
fulness for women that are coming. 

People talk about the descent into old 
age, and I used to suppose that it was a 
descent—that you went up for a while, 
and reached the summit, and then began 
to go down; but my life has been all up 
andup. In spite of the drawbacks of old 
age—the sense of infirmity that haunts 
you continually, the feeling that you can- 
not do half what you used to; im spite of 
all this, I never felt happier or more 
cheerful, or more full of faith that after 
all this clashing and discord, the future 
will come out like the sun after a storm, 
Women are to be more, and do more, and 
stand side by side with their brothers, 
and spur them on. 

Since women are already able to do so 
much, why not stop talking about suf- 
frage? people sometimes ask me. Because 
legal injustice always begets social in- 
justice. In every statute book we are put 
down as legally inferior. Do you deny it? 
Who shall not vote? Women and idiots; 
women and paupers; women and crimi- 
nals, unless pardoned out. In what a 
category we are placed! The ballot is the 
synonym and symbol of equality in a 
republic. We must have this symbol of 
equality before women can do their best 
work in any department of life. Now, 
they are most of the time trying to undo 
the mischief done by others, or by the 
law in some way, as in this Spanish War. 
Women are allowed to look after the de- 
fectives and unfortunates, but they want 
to get back behind the causes of pauper- 
ism and insanity, and in nine-tenths of the 
cases these result from bad laws. 

Women have no antagonism towards 
men. We love men quite as well as we 
ought to, and often better. We condone 
even too much. They only need to beckon 
at any moment, and we are ready to rush 





to help to the uttermost. It is this vory 
wish to help that makes us long for the 
ballot. 

me the Civil War, the major of the 
20th Indiana Regiment was brought to 
my house in Chicago, with seven partly 
healed wounds, received at Gettysburg. 
In his eagerness to get home, he had 
started before he was fit totravel. He 
got as far as Chicago, and every wound 
reopened, His mother was a friend of 
mine and I took himin. He told me that 
in the beginning of the battle his regi- 
ment was stationed on a hill among the 
reserves. ‘The smoke hid the battle field; 
they could not see what was going on, 
and the screaming of the shells was so 
terrible that he found himself trembling 
with iear. He said to the comrade near- 
est him, “When we are ordered into 
action, if I start to run away, shoot me. 
Promise me that you will!’ His friend 
answered, ‘‘Make me the same promise, 
for | am in the same condition.” After 
awhile the smoke blew away, and they 
could see, on a hill opposite, other re- 
serves, including the 18th Indiana. Pres- 
ently the other reserves were ordered 
down, and the major cried, ‘‘Boys, there 
goes the 18th Indiana into the fight!’ It 
was a magnificent sight. Down they 
came, like one man, till the masked bat- 
teries opened fire on them. The grape 
and canister tore through them, mowing 
great swaths. On they went, keeping step 
and time, making their way around the 
great mounds of dead. And the 20th 
Indiana watched in agony the slaughter 
of their comrades and friends, and the 
major cried, ‘‘O God, why don't they call 
us reserves into action? We could charge 
down the hill and spike those guns!” I 
think of this as I read the papers; | think 
of it as I go among the slums, I say to 
myself, “QO God, why do not these be- 
loved men, the halves of ourselves, call on 
us, their reserves? We could save them!”’ 
The same lesson comes to us from our 
sick and wounded soldiers; it comes to us 
in all work for the uplifting of society. 
It is this that makes me—now facing my 
78th birthday—still keep asking that we 
women may be classed not with State 
prison convicts, but with the men of our 
own households, whom we have helped to 
make and rear. 


“THE MAJORITY OF WOMEN.” 


“The Remonstrance”’ says that the suf. 
fragists do not represent the majority of 


women. Still less do the remonstrants 
represent the majority of their sex. The 
majority of women are indifferent. The 


suffragists represent the great majority of 
those women who take any interest in the 
subject either way. This has been proved 
whenever and wherever the matter has 
been brought to a test. 

For the last quarter of a century, not 
only in Massachusetts, but in Maine, New 
York, Illinois, Iowa,—in short, in every 
State where petitions for and against 
suffrage have been sent in, the peti- 
tioners have always outnumbered the re- 
monstrants at least five to one, and oftener 
fifty or a hundred to one. The so-called 
referendum merely demonstrated the same 
thing by an official count. On that occa- 
sion the vote of the women stood— Yes, 
22,204; No, 861. According to the wom- 
en’s vote, every county, and every senato- 
rial and representative district went for 
suffrage by an average majority of 25 to 1. 
An influential ‘‘Man Suffrage Association” 
was formed, which scattered broadcast 
literature setting forth reasons why 
‘-women and the friends of women should 
vote no,’’ and covered walls and fences 
throughout the State with large posters 
urging women to vote no. There was not 
a town or hamlet in Massachusetts where 
these posters were not conspicuously dis- 
played; yet, in 238 out of 322 towns of 
Massachusetts, not one woman voted no. 

“The Remonstrance’’ says that only 
four per cent. of the women expressed 
themselves in favor of suffrage. Less than 
one-sixth of one per cent. objected to it. 
It is constantly said that this question 
ought to be decided by the wishes of 
women themselves; yet the very same 
persons insist that members of the Legis- 
lature ought to pay no attention to the 
expressed wish of the women in their dis- 
tricts. If the women’s vote had decided 
it, it would have been decided in favor, 
25 to 1. When anything is submitted to 
vote, it is settled by the majority of those 
who care enough about the matter to ex- 
press themselves on it. The indifferent 
do not count. 

On the so-called referendum, 22, 
women expressed themselves in favor of 
equal suffrage in one day. The remon- 
strants have been able to collect only 
7,000 signatures in four years. The re- 
monstrants have obtained the signatures 
of only 1,700 women during the past year; 
the suffragists have obtained the signa- 
tures of more than 4,000 women during 
the past few months. No candid ob- 
server can deny that, of the women who 
take any lively interest in the question 
either way, the large majority are in 
favor. 

The quality of this interest should be 
taken into account, as well as the quan- 
tity. It takes much more trouble to reg- 
ister and go to the polls and cast a vote 
for suffrage than it does to sign a return 
postal card saying you are opposed to it, 
which is the way many of the remon- 
strant names have been obtained. Yet 
22,400 women cared enough to do the 





former, and only 7,000 have cared enough 
to do the latter. 
THAT POLYGAMOUS CONGRESSMAN. 

‘The Remonstrance”’ seems to regard it 
as an argament against equal suffrage that 
“a polygamous Congressman” bas been 
elected from Utah. The polygamous Con- 
gressman in question was the most promi- 
nent and offensive opponent of equal suf- 
frage in the Utah Constitutional Conven- 
tion. He belongs to the ‘‘Antis,’’ not to 
the suffragists. A leading Gentile woman 
says his nomination ‘was railroaded 
through the convention, against the pro- 
tests of the women.’’ A prominent Mor- 
mon woman wrote to Miss Anthony urging 
her tocome out and speak in the campaign 
against him and try to secure his defeat. 
All the general officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
have been besieged with letters from Utah 
begging them to pass resolutions against 
his admission to Congress; and the gen- 
eral officers have passed a resolution ex- 
pressipg their hope that Congress will 
expel him. We have not heard that such 
action has yet been taken by any of the 
“Associations Opposed to the Extension 
of Suffrage to Women.” As Mr. Roberts is 
warmly in sympathy with them, perhaps 
they would be glad to see him seated, 
since it would ensure them one more vote 
in Congress against equal rights for 
women. 

Joking apart, it must be remembered 
that in the matter of Mormon polygamy, 
the women have had only a very secondary 
responsibility. No woman ever received 
a revelation that polygamy was divinely 
ordained, The Gentiles are unanimous in 
saying that the doctrine was urged upon 
the women as a command of God, and was 
accepted by them only with great reluct- 
ance, and thoroughly against the grain. 
This stands to reason. There are some 
men who like to have half a dozen wives, 
but there is no wife who likes to share 
her husband’s affections with half a dozen 
other women. As ‘Josiah Allen’s wife’’ 
says, polygamy in Utah was a monument 
not to the depravity of women, but to 
‘the wickedness and smartness of men’’— 
or, to speak more accurately, of sume 
men. 

If the practice of polygamy by men and 
women in Utah is to be an argument 
against the exercise of the suffrage by 
either men or women outside of Utah 
(in which there seems no particular jus- 
tice), it would be mainly an argument 
against the sex that is primarily responsi- 
ble for polygamy. The doctrine was not 
invented by women, nor has the system 
been maintained for the gratification of 
women. P 

MRS. CANNON, 

No authority is given for the remarks 
attributed to Senator Martha Hughes 
Cannon, and probably none could be given 
beyond the doubtful authority of a news- 
paper interview. A woman with brains 
enough to be elected Senator would be 
likely to know more about the relative 
numbers of men and women in her own 
State than to say that in Utah ‘sixty per 
cent. of the voters are women.”’ Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census, there are in Utah 
54,471 males over 21 years of age, and 
42,703 females, 

GAMBLING IN WYOMING, 

“The Remonstrance’’ makes much of 
the fact that gambling is legalized in Wy- 
oming. If the opponents of equal rights 
could show that this is due to the women, 
they would score a fair point against wo- 
man suffrage. But the evidence is all the 
other way. . 

In Wyoming the women constitute only 
about 33 per cent. of the population. 
When the gaming law was passed, the 
papers reported that the women objected 
to it, but that their objections were over- 
ruled. This was claimed by anti-suffrage 
papers as showing that a vote was of no 
use to women. It rather showed that 
where women form only a small part of 
the population, they cannot accomplish as 
much by their votes as they could if there 
were more of them. The influence of the 
women has been against liquor and gam- 
bling, as far as it has gone. Rev. Dr. B. F. 
Crary, Presiding Elder of the Methodist 
Churches in Wyoming, wrote, some years 
ago, of the woman suffrage law: ‘‘Liquor- 
sellers and gamblers are unanimous in 
cursing it.”’” Ex-Chief Justice Groesbeck, 
who has been a conspicuous opponent of 
licensed gaming, and ought to know its 
friends from its enemies, writes: 

The influence of the women voters has 
always been on the side of temperance, 
morality and good government, and op- 
posed to drunkenness, gambling, and im- 
morality. 

SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR. 

The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
published an anonymous pamphlet con- 
taining anumber of totally incorrect state- 
ments about the laws of Wyoming, and 
saying, among other things, that the li- 
quor laws “imposed restrictions far less 
stringent than the average of those in force 
in other States.’’ In answer to this, ex- 





Chief Justice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, 
writes: 

Our liquor laws are not less restrictive 
than those of other States not under pro- 
hibition; indeed, our liquor licenses are 
very heavy, the annual licenses here being 
$800, and in other towns $500. ‘The laws 
and ordinances are severe against the sale 
or furnishing of liquors and tobacco to 
minors, and against the furnishing of the 
former to habitual drunkards, 

If the liquor laws of Wyoming were not 
strict, it might reasonably be attributed 
to the 67 per cent. of men among the 
voters, rather than to the 33 per cent. of 
women. But, by way of proving that the 
Wyoming laws are less stringent than the 
average, ‘‘The Remonstrance”’ merely 
shows that they are less stringent than 
those of Massachusetts, which are much 
above the average. 

It is inconsistent, to say the least, for 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women to 
put forward the absence of prohibition in 
Wyoming as an argument against equal 
suffrage in Massachusetts. At the suf- 
frage hearing in 1897, members of the 
legislative committee asked a number of 
the officers of that Association, including 
its president, whether they would vote for 
or against license if they had the ballot. 
Every one of them answered that she 
would vote for license; and Mr. Thomas 
Russell, who conducted the hearing for 
the remonstrants, made it one of his ob- 
jections to equal suffrage that if women 
were allowed to vote, ‘‘no license would 
be carried in every town and city in Mas- 
sachusetts, contrary to the will of the 
people,” 

In Colorado, within four years after 
equal suffrage was granted, the number of 
no license towns was quadrupled; and at 
last accounts it was more than seven times 
as large as before women voted. 

CONCERNING IOWA. 

The letter quoted by ‘The Remon- 
strance’’ from a last year’s Boston Herald 
in regard to Iowa is ludicrous to any one 
who knows the facts. The lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association is one of the largest 
in the United States, the Iowa Anti-Suf- 
frage Association one of the smallest. 

At the time referred to, the Des Moines 
State Register printed a few anonymous 
letters against suffrage, and declared its 
willingness to publish communications on 
both sides. Within ten days it received 
about two hundred letters, from women 
all over Iowa, in favor of suffrage. It 
printed forty-one of these in a single issue, 
and several pages of succeeding issues 
were filled in the same way. 

The lowa remonstrants had had legisla- 
tive hearings in previous years, but had 
always gone before the legislative com- 
mittee secretly, giving the suffragists no 
chance to answer their objections. The 
committee thought that this was not fair, 
and invited the suffragists to come at 
the same time. When the leader of the 
remonstrants found that the suffragists 
were there, she lost her temper com- 
pletely, and seriously damaged her cause. 
It is said that two members of the com- 
mittee who had meant to vote against 
suffrage voted for it because of the un- 


‘sseemly behavior of the ‘Antis’’ on this 


occasion, ‘The Remonstrance”’ says: 


It is evident that they (the remon- 
strants) made an impression, by the fact 
that the Legislature voted against the 
proposition of the suffragists. 

The Legislature gave a majority vote 
for suffrage, but it fell short by one vote 
of the constitutional majority required to 
submit an amendment. 


MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS, 

There are a number of errors of fact in 
“The Remonstrance.” It says Kentucky 
defeated in 1897 a bill to let women vote for 
school officers. Kentucky women have 
been voting for school officers ever since 
1838. Kentucky was the first State to 
give school suffrage to women. The right 
was at first limited to widows, but has 
since been extended to married women 
throughout a considerable part of the 
State. 

“The Remonstrance” says South Da- 
kota has defeated a woman suffrage amend- 
ment three times. The question has been 
submitted only twice: in 1890, when it 
was defeated by 23,610, with no Anti-Suf- 
frage Association in the field; and in 1898, 
when it was defeated by 3,285, with the 
Anti-Suffrage Association working hard 
against it. 

“The Remonstrance’’ says: ‘In South 
Australia the lower house iselected by man- 
hood suffrage only.’’ Both men and wo- 
men vote for members of the lower house. 
The effort to attribute the growth of 
equa] suffrage in Australia to commu- 
nism is without foundation. There are 
other errors not worth noting, except as 
marks of general inaccuracy. 


“THRUSTING” THE BALLOT, 

Great complaint is made of the injus- 
tice of ‘‘thrusting the ballot’? upon those 
women who do not want it. But, as Sen- 
ator Hoar says, “If any person deems the 
franchise a burden and not a privilege, 
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such a person is under no constraint to 
exercise it.” Our Massachusetts remon- 
strants do not regard the right to vote as 
involving any moral obligation to vote. 
They have proved this by refraining from 
the use of the school ballot, which they 
have had for twenty years. They cannot, 
with any good grace, object to suffrage on 
the ground that it would be thrusting an 
obligation upon them. They will be under 
no more compulsion, legal or moral, 
to use municipal or full suffrage than they 
now are to use sclrool suffrage. 


Hon. John D. Long says: 

Somebody says few women would vote 
if enfranchised. Well, it oftens happens 
in an election that more than half the men 
refuse to vote. But if one man or woman 
wants to exercise the right to vote, what 
earthly reason is there for denying it, be- 
cause other men and women do not wish 
to exercise it? If I desire to breathe the 
fresh air of heaven, shall I not cross my 
threshold becanse the rest of the family 
group prefer the stale atmosphere indoors? 


George William Curtis said: 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them, And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
yoting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content 
to be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy ex- 
pects, prejudice the choice of a single one 
who wishes to be a woman, and do what 
her conscience requires? 





ECCLESIASTES UP TO DATE. 


For everything there is a reason, and a 
cause for everything under the sun. 

I, the observer, have dwelt in quietude, 
and from my abode have I looked out 
upon the ways of the children of men. 
And I perceived many things which were 
mysterious unto me, and hard to be 
understood, and I set my mind diligently 
to inquire of these things. While I was 
musing the fire burned; then spake I 
with my tongue the things which I had 
pondered in mine heart. 

This thing have I seen among the sons 
of men. If a man have a wife who hath 
more wisdom than he, lo! he it is who 
speaketh great swelling words concern- 
ing the superiority of the masculine intel- 
ligence. And if his soul abhorreth labor, 
and his wife supporteth him, he it is who 
calleth the woman the weaker vessel, and 
saith that a man is the divinely appointed 
head of the family. This is vanity. 

Also have I seen, among the daughters 
of men, that if a woman pieceth crazy- 
quilts, which are wonderfully and fear- 
fully made, and embroidereth doilies with 
flowers the likeness of which was never 
seen in the heavens above, nor on the 
earth below, neither in the waters which 
are under the earth, she it is who saith 
that a woman hath no time to read the 
words of wise men, and store her mind 
with knowledge. Andif she be given to 
frivolity and goeth much abroad, while 
her husband or the hired girl tendeth the 
baby, and if she danceth and waltzeth in 
the arms of divers 7men until the small 
hours of the morning, lo! it is she who 
saith that a woman’s sphere is home, and 
that she cannot retain her modesty who 
taketh part in public affairs. This also is 
vanity, and a great mystery. 

Moreover have I seen that if a woman 
be not fair to look upon, so that men see 
no beauty in her that they should desire 
her, and she dwelleth alone, and if she be 
diligent, and worketh with her hands, and 
getteth much goods together, then do men 
tax her goods for the maintenance of laws 
in the making of which she hath no part. 
And if she protesteth, and saith, even as 
did the fathers of old, that she is taxed 
without representation, they say unto her, 
“Go to; and get thyself an husband who 
shall represent thee.”” Which saying is 
indeed vanity and vexation of spirit; see- 
ing that every soul which God hath 
created, standeth or falleth for itself, and 
none can in any wise represent another. 

Moreover, this have I seen among the 
children of men: A man taketh unto him- 
self a wife; and, because they be poor in 
this world’s goods, he worketh diligently 
with his hands. And he riseth up early, 
and he ploweth, and he soweth, and he 
moweth, and he reapeth, and he laboreth 
from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same. And at even, 
being weary, he lieth down, and snoreth; 
or he goeth to town, and sitteth on the 
dry-goods box, and telleth stories. And 
when election day cometh, he goeth to 
town once more; and he standeth around, 
and talketh politics, and he whittleth, and 
cheweth a straw. And when the day is 
well spent, he goeth and voteth; and when 
the votes are counted he returneth home, 
even from whence he came. The woman, 
also, whom he hath taken to wife, she 
riseth up early, and worketh diligently 
with her hands. And she washeth, and 
she ironeth, and she baketh, and getteth 
dinner for the hired men; and she labor- 
eth from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same. And at even, 





being weary, she sitteth down and darn- 
eth stockings. And when town-meeting 
day cometh, she washeth once more; for 
lo! is it not Monday? And when State 
or National election arriveth, she ironeth 
again; for behold! hath not Tuesday 
come? But she voteth not. 

And if it so be that no children are 
born unto them, and the man dieth, then 
hath the wife her right of dower, and per- 
sonal property, according to the law in 
such cases made and provided; and her 
husband's family cometh and taketh away 
her main portion. 

I have also seen, among the children of 
men, that when men and women have 
raised up sons and daughters to be young 
men and maidens, strong and goodly, and 
fair to look upon, then doth the tempter 
lie in wait to tempt them to their destruc- 
tion; for lo! the man who selleth strong 
drink is established in every corner of the 
land, and the law doth protect him, even 
as the sons of men have by their votes de- 
clared. And by reason of the strong drink 
with which he tempteth them, are the 
young men made mad, and brought to 
poverty and shame and crime. Yea, and 
the evil ceaseth not with him that drink- 
eth, but the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children, even unto the third 
and fourth generation. And by reason of 
the drunkenness that prevaileth over all 
the land, are men’s hearts corrupted, and 
their minds are filled with vain imagin- 
ings and untoward desires; so that their 
eyes are evil towards the daughters whom 
mothers have reared, and they encompass 
the daughters with wiles of deceit, and 
bring them to shame, for which the world 
giveth them no place of repentance, 
though they seek it carefully, with tears. 
And the woman saith: ‘‘Why are these 
things so? Behold! if the law were of my 
making, he that selleth strong drink 
should be held guilty, even as another 
who committeth crime and inciteth to the 
same.’”’ And they say unto her: “Thou 
speakest as an ignorant and foolish wo- 
man, and as one not having understand- 
ing. Dost thou not know that the man 
who selleth strong drink payeth a great 
price into the treasury of the nation for 
the privilege thereof? Canst thou not see 
that if there were no license there would 
be liquor suits, the same which would 
make taxes great and grievous to be 
borne?” And she saith: ‘‘Lo! I know that 
when a man doth lose a horse, he straight- 
way seeketh an officer, and hireth him at 
the public expense. And the officer rideth 
both day and night, and ceaseth not from 
his searching, until the horse be found, or 
cometh home of himself; and no man 
kicketh at the bill he runneth up. Why, 
therefore, should the slayer of my chil- 
dren be protected, that the price of their 
blood may flow into the treasury of the 
nation?” And they say unto her: “Go 
to! what doth a woman know about poli- 
tics?”’ And truly, she confesseth that this 
knowledge is too wonderful for her; it is 
high; she cannot attain unto it; she un- 
derstandeth it not. 

So I returned from considering these 
things, which I had seen among the chil- 
dren of men; and I said in my heart that 
these things were vanity and a sore evil. 
For what profit hath a woman who work- 
eth with her hands, and getteth much 
goods together, if, whether she will or no, 
the extortioner may catch that which she 
hath? 

And where is she benefited, who toileth 
and saveth that she may have wherewith 
to comfort her soul in the time of age and 
feebleness, if her main portion may be 
taken from her? 

And where is the joy of her who wait- 
eth with hope and trembling expectation, 
yea, with heart hung a-quiver between 
heaven and earth, the dawning of new 
life? Who goeth down into the valley of 
death, that sons and daughters may be 
born into the world? Who loveth them 
with a love which thou mayest measure 
when thou hast counted the sands of the 
sea, or numbered the stars which be in 
the heavens? Who reareth them up with 
weariness of body, anxiety of mind, and 
sore travail of soul and spirit which may 
not be spoken? Yea, what availeth the 
hope, and the love, and the labor of her 
who reareth sons and daughters, if at the 
last the tempter shall tempt them to their 
destruction, and she may not say him 
nay? 

For behold! in the counsels of the 
nation she is even as the idiot who 
knoweth not his right hand from his left; 
or as the lunatic who teareth his raiment 
and howleth; oras the Indian who decketh 
himself and goeth on the war-path. The 
nation goeth to war and consulteth her 
not; and men say that in the making of 
laws she hath no part, because, forsooth, 
she fighteth not to defend them; and they 
know not, neither do they understand, 
that great and mighty as any battle that 
was ever fought on land or sea, is the 
battle which a woman fighteth, when for 
the love of home and country, and for the 
sake of freedom, and humanity, and jus- 
tice, she saith to the husband whom she 
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loveth, and the son whom she hath borne, 
“Go forth and fight; and if need be die!”’ 

And I said in mine heart, “Though the 
radiance of her beauty be bright as the 
beams of the morning, and soft as the 
shining of the moon at night, and though 
the treasures of her mind be as the gold 
of Ophir, and the words of her mouth like 
the jewels that sparkle in the crown of a 
king, and though her virtue be like the 
pearls that come up out of the deep, and 
though love enfold her even as a vesture, 
and tenderness brood over her like the 
shadowing of wings, yet is the heart of the 
woman who reflecteth vexed within her, 
when she looketh out and seeth the evil 
which is abroad in the land; when she 
knoweth the good which needeth to be 
done, and that she willeth to aid in doing, 
but findeth her hand stayed therefrom. 

There is, therefore, nothing better 
than that these things be spoken of con- 
tinually, and brought to the consideration 
of those who are high in authority; men 
in whose minds dwell wisdom and under- 
standing, that they may think on these 
things, and their bearts be fully set in 
them to execute righteousness and judg- 
ment in the land; decreeing that ‘‘the rights 
of citizens be not denied or abridged on 
account of race, color, or sex.”’ 

So shall our lawmakers redeem the 
pledge given in times of old by our 
fathers, who builded better than they 
knew, when in Congress assembled they 
solemnly declared that ‘for the main- 
tenance of the inalienable rights of man- 
kind, governments have been instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; and 
when “appealing to the Supreme Ruler of 
the world for the integrity of their inten- 
tions’”’ they did “in support of this dec- 
laration mutually pledge to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor.” FRANC REMINGTON. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Fes. 13, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Friday last, Mr. Irving Brown, mem- 
ber of Assembly from Rockland County, 
offered a bill which is inimical to the 
widow’s right of dower. It is an amend- 
ment to the Real Property Law, and pro- 
vides that a widow’s dower in one-third 
of her husband’s estate shall be based on 
the property of which he was possessed 
at the time of his death. Similar measures 
have been introduced from time to time, 
in other years, but they have been so 
sturdily resisted that they have failed. 
It is to be hoped that this will meet with 
a similar fate. It has been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and all our friends 
should write to or see any of the members 
in their district in opposition to the favor- 
able report of this proposed law. The 
objections to it are obvious. Under the 
present law, no husband can sell any of 
his real estate, houses and lands, without 
the signature of his wife, as she must 
waive her right of dower to make the deed 
of sale valid. If this restriction is re- 
moved, as the bill contemplates, a man 
may so alienate his property, by deed of 
gift or of sale, that at the time of his 
death there will be nothing of value for 
the widow’s support. 

There is to be a hearing on the tax bill 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, on Wednesday of this week. This 
is the bill permitting taxpaying women to 
vote on all questions of bonding towns or 
villages to raise money for local improve- 
ments. The hearing bas been asked for 
by Bishop Doane, so it is expected that 
the ‘‘Antis’’ will be out in force. Our 
energetic chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, Mrs. Loines, has gone to 
Florida fora brief trip, and Mrs. Chap- 
man will go to Albany, taking with her, 
and being met by, women who are tax- 
payers, and therefore in a position to 
speak on the propriety of the proposed 
law. Our affairs at the Legislature are 
this winter in charge of Mrs. Nellie F. 
Matheson, formerly of Chautauqua County. 
She is a young woman of pleasing address, 
who is doing good and faithful work in 
watching our interests. 

The articles which Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper is sending from Washington to 
the Sun, and which appear in the Sunday 
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edition, are doing much good here. They 
contain an admirable account of what has 
been done by women during the week, 
and excellent replies to the statements of 
the opposition. Space is given in the 
Sun to “‘Antis”’ also, but their arguments 
are so futile that they well-nigh refute 
themselves. 

Mrs. Cornelia K, Hood, the lawyer of 
Brooklyn, is this winter delivering a 
course of lectures before the law class in 
that Borough. This is the first time that 
such an honor has been accorded to any 
woman in this city. 

This week in Washington, the National 
Council of Women and the National Con- 
gress of Mothers are in session, and large 
delegations are going on to attend. A 
wild blizzard is raging as I write, but we 
will hope that the weather may be better 
at the capital. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





Hon, John D, Long says: 

The question of woman suffrage suffers 
from its very familiarity. If it could be 
sprung as a new question, if, for instance, 
the right to vote were altogether a new 
right, to be conferred on the people this 
year for the first time, there would be no 
more question of granting it to both men 
and women than of permitting both males 
and females to attend the public schools, 
or acquire and hold property, or do any 
of the other many things which both now 
do in common, 

My trouble with this subject is that I 
never heard an argument against woman 
suffrage. I have heard expressions of 
honest and crusty prejudice, and the blunt 
won’t-have-it. I know the conservative 
faintness that is terrified at the fall of a 
rose-leaf, and I appreciate the weight of 
the inertia of custom. But I never heard 
a reason urged against woman suffrage 
that was worth considering, or that was 
not an insult to the understanding of a 
very small boy. 

I can understand well enough why one 
man should be afraid of ignorant suffrage 
and desire additional educational qualifi- 
cations; but while that test would exclude 
many men who vote, it would include 
women who do not. I can understand 
why another might demand the test of 
property, or loyalty, or age; but every 
such test would still be without distine- 
tion of sex. 

It is idle to mystify this matter with 
refinements about natural right and arti- 
ficial right. Somebody even has suggested 
that women are not particularized in the 
Declaration of Independence or the Con 
stitution. Neitherare slaves. Even as to 
them some used to argue that freedom is 
not a natural right; that children are not 
free; that offenders against the law and 
insane persons are not free; and that free- 
dom is a matter of expedient discrimina- 
tion. Asa matter of common sense, you 
and I know that if we contribute out of 
our property to a common fund, if we are 
taxed for a common enterprise, if our 
rights, our liberties, our persons, our chil- 
dren, are affected by certain laws, we 
ought to have a voice in the arrangement; 
and if you doubt this, try the experiment 
with a body of men and see what will 
come of it. 


-_—<-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The invention of spectacles is often at- 
tributed to Roger Bacon. Furtherresearch, 
however, has shown that in 1285 Savrino 
degli Armati, a Florentine, worked glass 
into the form of a lens as a help to vision. 
He died in Florence in 1317, and was 
buried in the Church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. On his stone is the inscription in 
Italian, ‘‘Here lies Savrino degli Armati, 
inventor of spectacles. May God forgive 
him his sins, A. D. 1317.” 


Mrs. Levi P. Morton and other leaders 
of Washington society are encouraging 
wheel-restaurants, to move among the 
cabbies and those waiting outside while 
the ball goes on within. Sandwiches and 
hot coffee are sold to the coachmen. The 
movement arose from a suggestion of 
Bishop Potter, who, it is said, thought of 
it after a coachman, who had kept him- 
self warm by a whisky flask, was the 
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cause of a serious accident to one of the 
revellers. 

Those who have always lived in a free 
country do not appreciate their blessings. 
Think of the way in which the Poles of 
Polish Russia were forced to greet the 
recent centenary of their great poet, 
Mickiewicz. They were permitted to give 
money for the erection of a monument to 
keep alive his memory, but were not 
allowed to print or mention his name. 
The day the monument was unveiled, 
speeches were prohibited, and no applause 
was heard. When the monument was 
seen the crowd kept a dead silence, but 
every head was uncovered. 


There was a hearing at the State House 
last week with reference to the proposal 
to allow women of this Commonwealth to 
vote in city and town elections on excise 
questions. The proposition was vigor- 
ously opposed by those who claim that 
women should not interfere in public 
political matters. Some remonstrants, 
very worthy and estimable ladies, ap- 
peared at the public hearing on this polit- 
ical matter, and expressed their views as 
clearly and as forcibly as any male politi- 
cian could have done. In other words, 
they interfered publicly in a political mat- 
ter—because they believed that women 
should not interfere publicly in political 
matters.— Boston Advertiser, 
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THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
How can I tell her? 
By her cellar, 
Cleanly shelves and whitened walls. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser, 
By the back staircase and halls, 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the ‘‘keeping”’ 
Of her back and unseen rooms. 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness, 
Where in cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms. 


—_—- 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


BY MARGARET HOLMES BATES. 
It seems at most a day or two ago 
Since older mothers, spectacled and wise, 
Watched all my busy hurrying to and fro 
With half-indulgent, half-rebuking eyes; 


And chided me, in kindly worded phrase, 
For breaking into every hour's employ, 

And clipping into fragments all the days 
To hold sweet converse with my little boy. 


And, though I answered with respectful 
air, 
I fear [ have not any wiser grown; 
I so regret the gentle, hindering care, 
Now that I sit within my house alone. 


And I am glad that through those precious 
years 
I gave my time, ungrudging, to my son: 
Joyed in his pleasures, soothed his April 
tears, 
Till, day by day, we grew so nearly one 


That now, when meeting him in crowded 
ways 

Or in his home that peace and love en- 
shrine 

I read within his dark eyes’ steadfast gaze, 

Through all the changes, still my boy is 
mine. 








-_--- 


IN THE WINTER WOODS. 
BY ALICE GORDON. 
What did I find in the winter woods? 
Only snow-drifts, you say, and trees, 
Their dark stems rising like warriors grim, 
While their bare boughs wave in the sigh- 
ing breeze. 
A half-starved rabbit, perhaps, in the 
gloom, 
And a sigh for the vanished summer 
bloom. 


All these, and a thing or two beside. 
A vine cast a shadow on the snow, 
In rarest scroll-work. A tree beyond 
By fairy hands had been decked, [ know, 
For a Christmas frolie. Its green boughs 
hung 
With crystal lamps that glittered and 
swung. 
A flock of birds, with soft gray breasts, 
Brooded, silent and watchful, above a 
mound, 
Low and white, like a woodland grave 
Where a dead hope might lie. I found 
The track of some beast that had fled in 
haste 
From human eyes, o'er the snowy waste. 


A peaceful stillness the arcades filled 
Of this vast cathedral, gray and old, 
Till a rosy sunset crept under the trees, 
And the silent forest a garden stood, 
In warmth and color and light arrayed. 
These 
Are some things I found in the winter 


wood. — Northwestern Advocate. 
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WARRINGTON, VY. C. 


MIS BEHAVIOR IN TWO EMERGENCIES, 


(1) On the Field. 

A pitch-black night in a rocky valley of 
Afghanistan; a few stars in the heavy, 
black, moonless sky only intensifying the 
almost palpable darkness. A mile or two 
southward, where the rocky valley swelled 
into rocky heights, little flashes of light 
recurring at intervals, followed by sharp 
little cracks, showed where the late skir- 
mish and retreat was fighting itself out 
around about the camp. 

Where one of the innumerable broken 
ridges that seamed the valley made a 
darker wall across the darkness two 
tigures were dimly discernible (when you 
knew where to look for them), the one 
semi-recumbent, propped against a bowl- 
der, the other tall and straight beside 
* him, 

“Clear out, Warrington—please go, sir,”’ 
the voice came faintly from the recumbent 
figure. ‘You can get back to camp and 
send ’em for me.” 

“Not likely, young ‘un,’’ observed the 
other. ‘What says the great R. K.: 
When you're wounded and lefton Afghan- 

istan plains, 
And the women came out 


remains— 
Just’— 


“Don’t,” said the wounded man, and 
almost succeeded in stopping a groan be- 
tween his clenched teeth. 

“Poor old Vicary,’’ said Warrington, 
bending over him. ‘Let me undo your 
belt... . Now grab yourself with both 
hands.” 

‘*Fellows in books,”’ said the weak voice 


’ 


to cut up what 








drowsily, ‘never get hit in the tummy. 
. . » Always—head in a bandage— or—arm 
in sling. . . . Those Johnnies that write 
books—ought to come out with us.” 

There was silence for a time; the far-off 
flashes grew more rare. The wounded 
man shifted himself a little and spoke 
again. 

‘*You're a brick, Warrington!’’ he said. 

‘Slightly different from Piccadilly and 
the Strand this—eb, Vic?’’ 

“I wish the mater could see us now,” 
said Vicary; ‘‘she’s going to bye-bye just 
about now. She'd stick you pretty high 
up in her prayers if she knew.” 

“The next time you start talking non- 
sense,”’ said Warrington, ‘I shall consider 
you delirious and past hope; and [ shall 
turn tail and make tracks for camp.” 

A long silence. 

‘It’s getting beastly cold,” said Vicary, 
with a shiver; ‘I shall never pull through 
to-night.” 

“Cheer up, lad,’’ said Warrington, and 
pulled at his mustache and glared at the 
darkness; ‘‘only a few hours till daybreak. 
... Pity you're six foot four in your 
boots and solid in proportion. I’m not 
equal to two miles with you on my back, 
my dainty midget.”’ 

‘‘Oan’t see how you got me this far.... 
Why don’t you sheer off now and get 
back, and—Ob, God! No! Warrington. 
.. . You're not going?” 

‘Another word like that, my son, and I 
leave you for Mr, and Mrs. Pathan and 
all the little Pathans to play with.”’ 

“All right—all right, [ won’t.... Let 
me hold your boot—I can hardly see you. 
Oh, Warry, what a funk [ am; all the bit 
of pluck I had’s run out of the leak in my 
tunic—and [am beastly cold.” 

Warrington knelt beside him and cursed 
beneath his breath, and felt his head and 
hands. The former was very cold and 
damp, the latter were very wet and warm. 

“T must let them know they’re wanted, 
Vic!’ he muttered, 

The latter did not hear him. 

‘It'll be in to-morrow’s dispatches,” he 
murmured: ‘Missing: Lieutenant Bev- 
erley Warrington and Second Lieutenant 
Vicary of the — What's up, Warry?’’ 

His companion had touched his fore- 
head lightly with his lips, risen to his feet, 
and, with his arm raised above his head, 
had emptied his revolver into the silence 
of the night. 

‘They'll know there’s a British ofticer 
where that revolver is,”’ he said, cheerily. 

‘*But—but, you fool—you dear old silly 
fool—so will those brown devils!” 

“Can't help that!’ said Warrington, 
with a little laugh; ‘it’s too chilly to stop 
out late to-night.’’ ‘Then in a lower tone, 
‘For the sake of auld lang syne, Vic, my 


boy.” 
He reloaded his revolver. When the 
echoes had rattled away into deeper 


silence, they heard the distant shots sud- 
denly recommence, and distant shouts 
and howls came to them like whispers. 
From the invisible hills facing them came 
din and confused scuftling and scraping 
sounds as of cats scrambling down rocks. 
A moving white blur appeared somewhere 
in the thick darkness, then another, and 
another; and a suggestion of low toned 
guttural conversation reached Warring- 
ton’s straining ears. He shifted his re- 
volver to his left hand and gently drew 
his sword, Then from over there where 
he knew the camp lay, six revolver shots 
in quick succession. 

“That's Welby!’’ he said to himself, 

Vicary’s hand had been grasping the 
heel of his foot tightly. Now he felt the 
grip relax; and in a moment more the 
wounded subaltern slipped a little with a 
slight tinkle of steel on rock and groaned. 

In another moment a dozen hewling 
hillmen were blazing away at random 
toward the spot whence the groan seemed 
to havecome, ‘They aimed4ow and errati- 
cally, and Warrington held his fire for a 
few interminable seconds, 

Then they closed in, and one stumbled 
over Vicary’s outstretched legs before 
they could realize that two British officers 
were within a yard of them. Warrington 
felt the man grab him as he fell, and fired 
with the barrel of his revolver touching 
bare skin, After that he fired and slashed 
very much at random, and the darkness 
around him shrieked and howled and spat 
fire, and long, graceful knives suggested 
themselves to the imagination of the man 
who had seen them at work before. . . 
For ten long minutes Warrington was 
busy—wondering all the time what Vicary 
was doing down there between his legs, 
and how he liked it, and which of them 
would die first. 

Then suddenly in a lull he heard faintly 
a sound that sent the blood to his head 
with a rush~— the scraping of many boots 
over rocks hundreds of yards away, and 
the dim echo of a word of command. He 
shouted and fired his last cartridge above 
his head that they might see the flash, 
and flung the empty weapon at a white 
eyeball that was too near to be pleasant, 
and cut and pointed and slashed away 
with renewed vigor. Down the valley and 
over the rocks came a hvuarse, breathless 





cheer and pith helmets gleamed faintly in 
the near distance. He answered the cheer 
with a oroak, and went on carving and 
hacking as though his foes still confronted 
him, But they did not wait to meet his 
friends. They left. All but five, to whom 
even British troops were a matter of in- 
difference now, as they stayed behind, 
huddled into a grim semi-circle around 
Lieutenant Warrington and Second Lieu- 
tenant Vicary. When his men came up 
to him they found him with Vicary in his 
arms leaning against the wall of rock, 
‘looking’ as Private Billimore said, ‘‘as 
though ’e’d ’ad a nasty messy accident 
with red paint.”’ 

Vicary opened his eyes as he entered 
the camp feet foremost. 

“Warrington, V. C.”’ he said, and tried 
tocheer. But the others did it for him. 

(2) At Home. 

An afternoon in early November; a cosey 
room, bright fire, big armchairs, piano, 
pipes, photographs, and decanters; a male 
figure extended to enormous length in 
one armchair, with feet stretched out on 
the hearthrug; another male figure with 
back turned toward the room, gazing out 
of window at the unceasing rain. Thick 
clouds of tobacco smoke and silence. 

“Of all the brutal, filthy, miserably 
depressing days!’ said the man at the 
window, suddenly. 

“Weather seems to worry you, old 
map,’’ said the man by the fire, settling 
down a little deeper into the depths of his 
armchair. ‘“‘Third time in twenty min- 
utes you’ve got up to look at it—and talk 
about it.” 

“Sorry, Vic,’’ said the other, and, turn- 
ing, he came slowly toward the fire. ‘‘I 
must be lively company to day; but this 
weather seems to upset one altogether.” 

‘*Not me,” said Viecary, blowinga cloud. 
‘‘l’m pretty comfy, thanks, I prefer rain 
in St. James’s to starlight in Chukundra.” 

The other did not answer, but stood 
nervously opening and shutting his hands 
over the cheerful blaze. 

“By George!"’ said Vicary, meditatively, 
“it seems almost like a dream now—all 
but the souvenirs we carry—eh, Warry?”’ 

Warrington’s hand went up to the livid 
band that ran across forehead, nose and 
cheek, and almost bisected his strong face. 

“One comfort,’ Vicary went on, ‘‘mine 
don’t show, Not but what that has its 
drawbacks,’ he added, with a chuckle; 
“no one seems to believe they touched 
me—think I got my sick leave on the 
bounce. And [ can't continually strip to 
prove it.” 

Still his senior was silent. Vicary edyed 
round a little to look at his face. Then 
his eyes opened and his voice changed. 

“Warrington,” he said, ‘‘d’you remem- 
ber that very first dust up we had the 
second day out from Kir Wallah?” 

Warrington nodded. 

“That was my first taste of the walk-up- 
and down-as-a-target business,”’ said Vic- 
ary, solemnly; ‘‘and [| was in a blue funk. 
Couldn’t help it. Knees all flabby and 
face all twitchy when those bullets began 
whispering and pattering.”’ 

Warrington laughed nervously. 

“T gave you the right sort of a dressing 
down,” he said. 

“It pulled me through,”’ said Vicary; 
then leaning forward, and still more 
solemnly, “I say, what did I look like— 
all drawn up and ghastly?” 

“A bit,” admitted Warrington. 

‘Look in the glass now,’’ said Vicary, 
in an awestruck voice, for Warrington 
was senior cflicer and brother and Ajax and 
Wellington and Lord Roberts all rolled 
into one, in the subaltern's estimation. 

Warrington started, and looked not at 
the glass, but at Vicary. 

“You're right, young ’un,’’ he said ina 
moment, and dropped into the other arm- 
chair. “I’m in an awful funk at this very 
moment.”’ 

“Ob!”’ breathed Vicary, and allowed 
the amazing fact to sink into his con- 
sciousness. 

‘Fact,’ said Warrington, and dragged 
at his moustache and gnawed the end. 

“In heaven’s name,’’ said Ensign 
Vicary, ‘‘what are you frightened of?” 

“Of one little girl I could pick up and 
carry under one arm,” said Lieutenant 
Warrington, V. C. 

Vicary drew a long breath. 

“You gave me quite a turn,”’ he said. 

“It’s serious, buy,’’ said the other man, 
bending his long, gaunt body forward, his 
gray eyes all alight. ‘I haven’t the pluck 
to face her.’’ 

‘“Name?”’ said Vicary, judicially. 

‘*Rivers,’’ said Warrington, with rever- 
ence; ‘Catherine Rivers.” 

“Pretty Kitty Rivers!’ cried 
“Old man, I congratulate you.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Warrington, 
angrily, and walked to the window. 

“On your good taste, of course,” said 
Vicary, with agrin. ‘‘Is it a bad case?” 

‘| shall—ask her to be my wife,”’ said 
Warrington with a rusb, ‘as soon as I 
dare call—which I haven't done since 


” 


Vicary. 


we’ve been back-— more than a week.”’ 
Vicary whistled, rose, and strolled over 
to the piano. 





“Well, I should advise you to go and 
have it out with her,”’ he said, twisting 
himself round on the music-stool. ‘‘Come 
back when it’s over, and sparkle up a 
bit.”’ 

‘Shut up!” growled his senior. 

Vicary shrugged his shoulders and 
struck a few aimless notes. This sort of 
timidity was strange to him. In matters 
relating to the opposite sex his senior 
was a child compared with that good- 
looking boy at the piano. 

Suddenly Vicary grinned, struck a 
chord, and broke into a music-hall song, 
accentuating the twang of Cockayne to 
exaggeration: 

O-ownly one gurl—in the world fer me; 

O-ownly one gurl—'as my sympathee ; 

She m’yn’t be vairy pritty—- 

“Shakespeare”? between the shoulder- 
blades cut his efforts short. He twisted 
round, chuckling and rubbing himself. 

“Steady on, old chap! What's up?” 

“I came here to-day for your help,” 
said Warrington, and stopped short. 

“Warry!’ said Vicary, nervously. 
had never seen him like this before. 

“Vic, I’m longing to see her—to say it! 
I’ve been longing for months, and now—I 
simply daren't call.”’ 

*“Bulldog—heavy father—comic _pa- 
pers,” murmured Vicary, quite uncom- 
prehending. 

Warrington glared. 

“If you're going to be a drivelling 
young idiot,” he said, icily. 

“No—no! Duiive ahead,” said Vicary. 

“It’s just her I’m frightened of,’’ said 
Warrington. “I’d rather go through a 
week of Chukundras than speak; but I'd 
go through a lifetime of them with her at 
the far end.”’ 

‘But, Warrington,’’ said Vickery, puz- 
zled, ‘‘she’s not such a Tartar.” 

‘She's the best girl in the world,” said 
Warrington, V. C.; ‘and the only thing 
in it I’m afraid to face.” 


He 


“Why, what would she do?” said 
Vicary. 

“Do?” said Warrington, with both 
hands at his moustache. ‘Do? Why, 


she’d drop her eyelashes, or she'll curl 
the corners of her mouth, or she'll glance 
at me over her shoulder, with her chin up, 
and then —and then’’— 

**And then?”’ said Vicary, twinkling. 

“Then [ shall sweat like a coolie, and 
stand gaping like a stuck pig,’’ said War- 
rington, savagely; ‘‘and my knees will go 
flabby and my face twitchy, as you ele- 
gantly putit. Good-by.” 

“Eh?” 


“I'm going there now. I mean to go 
there now.”’ 
“Yes,”’ said V,icary; ‘and directly 


you're outside you'll stand still for a 
quarter of ap hour, and then cut off home 
and spend the evening practising pro- 
fanity in solitude.” 

Warrington stood in front of his junior, 
and dared not contradict. 

‘‘Unless’’— said Vicary, and stopped 
and grinned. 

‘‘Unless,”’ said Warrington, with pain- 
ful eagerness. 

‘‘Unless,” said Vicary, coolly, knocking 
his pipe out in the grate, ‘unless [ come 
with you,” 

Warrington drew a long breath. 

“Thanks,” he said, shortly, and watched 
Vicary putting on hat and coat and pulled 
his mustache violently. 

As they left the room he slipped his 
hand through Vicary’s arm. 

“This is my Kir Wallab,” he said, 
gravely. 

Vicary laughed round at him. 

‘““There’s a whacking big balance on the 
Chukundra side,” he said. 

‘“Needn’t say good-by to the mater,”’ he 
went on, as they descended the stairs; 
‘tyou’ll come back to dine.”’ 

“To be cheered up,” said Warrington, 
with pathos. 

Vicary did not deign to reply to such an 
absurd remark. He hailed a hansom. 
‘“Hadn’t we better—er—walk?” 

Warrington, nervously. 

“You jump in,’ said Vicary; ‘don’t be 
frightened. I’m coming to hold your 
hand.”’ 

He gave the address, and they bowled 
away through the gray wetness. War- 
rington was trying to see the whole of his 
person at once in a six-inch strip of look- 
ing-glass. 

“Now, I ask of you, Vic,’ he said, 
plaintively, “is it likely she’d have an 
object like me?” 

‘Fishing!’ said the subaltern. ‘You're 
not an Adonis, but a V. C. covers a multi- 
tude of sins.”’ 

“Pooh! What does a girl care about 
that?’ said Warrington; and Vicary 
laughed aloud at him, To himself he said: 
“The girl who gets you will get the 
bravest, cleanest, best man that wears the 
Queen’s uniform; and the girl that will 
refuse you doesn’t exist.” 

‘“‘Why, we’re there,” said Warrington, 
flushing and fidgeting; “show that horse 
has been going!’’ 

“Three doors down the square,” said 
Vicary to the cabman through the trap. 

“Tell him to drive once round first,’ 


said 














said Warrington, pulling a glove off ang 


then beginning to put it on again. ‘‘l'ye 
got something to say to you’’— 
“Ivll keep,”’ said Vicary. “Out you 


get.” 

*‘No—I say—half a minute, Vicary! [s 
my tie straight? I ought to have change; 
my collar, Hang it—all right, ’'m com. 
ing. Wait for us, cabby—we shan’t he 
five minutes. Vicary, don’t ring. [—| 
don’t think I'll call to-day, after all—it’s a 
bit late, don’t you think? You have rung? 


Dash it! I—I—let me ask.’’ The do, 
was opened. 

“Is Mr. Rivers in? No? Oh, thank 
you. It don’t matter—I'll call again 
Good’ — 


Vicary caught him as he turned anid 
held him fast. 

‘Is Miss Rivers in?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said the man, who knew hin 


| well. 


“Say Lieutenant Beverley Warrington 
wishes to see her for a few moments on 
most important—come here, you old idiot 
—on most important business.”’ 

Inside the house Warrington moppe: 
his face and rehearsed speeches in low 
monotone until the man reappeared. 

“Will you walk up-stairs, sir, please?’ 

‘Walk up,” said Vicary, sternly, ani! 
marched him out of the room. ‘Right 
half face! Quick march! Go on, you 
conquering hero, and good luck attend 
you.” 

Warrington did not answer, but 
breathed stertorously and fingered the 
balustrade. 

“Up you go!” said Vicary. ‘There's 
no retreat. She’s waiting for you.” 

“I—I wish you could come, too,”’ sai: 
Warrington in a loud, hoarse whisper. 

Vicary grinned, shaking with interna! 
laughter. Warrington glared at him 
groaned, and went slowly up-stairs, wher 
the man stood patiently waiting t 
announce him. 

Vicary heard him say _ breathlessly, 
“Wait a minute!’ but the man preferred 
not to hear him, and opened the doo: 
with a most portentous ‘Lieutenant Bey 
erley Warrington!” 

Vicary waited in the library. Hy 
smoked one cigarette, and another, and 
another, He tried to read, but he gave it 
up. He tried to laugh at the scene in 
which he had just taken part, but gave 
that up too. After all, he was in m 
laughing mood where Warrington’s hap 
piness was concerned. 

And at last, when the hands of the 
clock showed three-quarters of an hou 
gone, Warrington’s voice from upstairs 
called hoarsely, ‘*Vicary!”’ 

He paused a moment, breathless. Then 
another voice, far clearer and sweeter, but 
with just a faint tremor in it, repeated, 
“Vicary !" 

And then he flew up-stairs as fast as his 
wound would allow him.—/larmsworth's 
Magazine. 

—_— =e a 


AGONCILLO’S PATHETIC APPEAL DIS- 
REGARDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have today read your earnest and 
able protest against the un-American 
policy of holding on to the Philippines, 
because we think we can. Your battle is 
right, whether you win or not. I have 
heard ministers advance such plausible 
reasons for holding these islands, and 
have read the misleading theories of our 
expansion newspapers until I was ‘‘almost 
persuaded”’ that it was the right thing. 
But the way it was putin your far-seeing 
weekly has convinced me that we have no 
right to and no use for these conquered 
possessions. To-day the news of fighting 
at Manila is heralded, which, coupled with 
Agoncillo’s almost pathetic appeal to Con- 
gress, makes one feel the injustice of the 





Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it 1nakes 


The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood. 
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situation more than ever. The Filipinos 
will develop much faster upon civilized 
lines, and with much less friction, if left 
to themselves than if set under a military 
heel which cannot be, from its exclusively 
masculine nature, either humanizing or 
educating. 

American militarism in the Philippines 
means a narrower policy at home, and 
more taxation. It means political jobbery 
in those distant territories, and the loot- 
ing of their people. Among the ten million 
inhabitants of those tropic regions, there 
are surely enough liberty and God-loving 
men to ensure @ government better for 
themselves than any other people can 
arrange for them, 

Everywhere mothers should lift voices 
aud wield pens against sending sons tu 





| 


maintain this new assumption of power | 


on the part of our government. It means 
physical and moral corruption; it means 
an insult and degradation to an already 
constituted republic of ten million souls, 
who, after Dewey’s destruction of the 
spanish ships, could have readily over- 
thrown Spanish rule in its limits. I 
scareely believe that an over-ruling Provi- 
dence will allow this apparent evil to be 
consummated, for it seems like the 
shadow upon the dial of progress mark- 
ing backward. 

| want to emphasize again Agoncillo’s 
passionate protest against America's plac- 
ing herself in a military attitude against 
“this latest addition to the republics of 
the world,”’ 

If the matter is not settled ere this, I 
hope you will continue to fight, for it is 
having an influence. May no more tropic 
suns or contract beef get in its deadly 
work on our young men! 

Frances A. BINGHAM. 

Vaugatuck, Conn., Feb. 8, 1899. 

-_—--— - 
A NATIONAL APPEAL 
Kditors Woman's Journal: 

The Abiah Folger Franklin Chapter, 
). A. R., Nantucket, Mass., wish to pur- 
chase and improve the site of the house 
where the mother of Benjamin Franklin 
was born. To do so, it is necessary for 
them to ask for the interest and pecuniary 
assistance of the whole country. 

We have started the fund by each mem- 
ber contributing 25 cents, and some, more. 
While larger and much larger sums are 
vreatly needed, small amounts will also 
be gladly and gratefully received. It will 
require a considerable amount to do all 
that should be done, before the matter 
‘an be consigned entirely to the chapter. 
And we are sure that all the sons and 
daughters of this country, whether or not 
they belong to the societies so called, will 
feel a pride and affectionate interest in 
contributing what they can to perpetuate 
the memory of that true, good woman, 
who gave so freely of her gentle and in- 
tellectual qualities to her son Benjamin 
Franklin, . 

Please send contributions either to the 
indersigned, or to the Regent, Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith, Nantucket, Mass., or to 
the Treasurer, Miss Lydia M. Folger, 
Nantucket, Mass. 

M. Fo_gEer CoLEMAN. 

Sec. Abiah Folger Franklin Chapter, D. A. R. 

Nantucket, Mass. 


-_—-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., FEB. 4, 1899. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The world moves, and this city is trying 
to keep step with the music. Though we 
have no Political Equality Club, we have 
progressive women in the study clubs, 
who, with all other clubs in the State Fed- 
eration, have taken a decided stand in 
educational matters. 

A year ago, when the State Federation 
met here, it adopted resolutions favoring 
compulsory education and denouncing 
child labor. Now we have these bills in 
the hands of our representatives at Nash- 
ville, and expect them to pass. 

We had already started our travelling 
libraries on their helpful journeys, and 
now comes something so novel and so 
good, from our ex-mayor, Mr. Geo. W. 
Ochs, that I regard it as marking an epoch 
in the advancement of our city. 

Mr. Ochs is the newly elected president 
of our school board. After appointing 
his committees he recommended various 
measures, two of which especially touch 
women, 

The first is to appoint women as aux- 
iliary visiting school boards; the other 
that a fund shall be created for the bene- 
fit of superannuated teachers, similar to 
that adopted in other States. On the first 
measure, he takes the same ground that 
Mayor Van Wyck did, that busy men can- 
not spare the time from other interests to 
do this work thoroughly, therefore women 
shall be appointed who will report monthly 
to the regular school board. 

Two years ago I advocated the need of 
women on our school board in Mr. Ochi’ 





| 

own paper, the Daily Times, but | am a | 
woman and not a voter, which makes all | 
the difference. 

I was so delighted with these advanced 
propositions that I took the paper to our 
club ‘*Kosmos” that day, and read it with 
some excerpts from your JOURNAL, show- 
ing the great innovation iu Louisiana, | 
and especially the election of a woman 
as State Superintendent of Education in | 
Idaho. 

After stirring them up (for they avoid 
suffrage, and discussions tending that 
way), I asked for an endorsement or letter 
of thanks to Mr. Ochs from our club, 
which, of course, was just in our line. 
While | was president of that club, and | 
our study was political economy, Mr. | 
Ochs honored us one day witha talk on 
the workings of the municipal system, for 
he was widely quoted then as our reform 
mayor. He isa Hebrew, and if you only 
knew how grand a woman his mother is, 
you would see how he came to be a re- 
former. 

Three years ago, when the National 
Federation met in Atlanta, Ga., I pre- 
sented to Mrs. Henrotin an invitation from | 
this same Mayor Ochs to meet later in our 
city; which she received with pride, say- 
ing, ‘It was the very first invitation the 
National had ever received from any 
mayor, and she would return her personal 
thanks,’”’ which she did. 


But back to this school question—after 
seeing our club I took it to our W. C. 
T. U., which voted him a letter of thanks 
and appreciation. I then took it to the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, who ap- 
proved also. All these women are inter- 
ested and will aid or abet any action on 
the part of the school board. Rest as- 
sured we shall not let the grass grow 
under our feet. Now that a voter, and an 
influential official, has thrown us a bone, 
we shall pick it clean. 

‘Tennessee had also a woman candidate 
for State Superintendent of Education, 
the gifted Miss Clara Conway, of Mem- 
phis, but the office was given to a young 
man who had worked in the Governor's 
campaign. He was told to choose what 
office he wished in return, and he chose 
that one which Miss Conway would have 
filled with ability and grace. Such spoils 
should be made impossible by law. These 
important offices should be the reward of 
fitness and ability instead of pay for work. 


Itis an easy step from the school to the 
church, but the stand the Rev. Mr. More- 
house took at Rochester ‘‘agin’’ the 
methods of the missionary sisters, re- 
minds me of the trouble a missionary 
woman had in the Southern Methodist | 
church some years ago. | tell the tale as 
*twas told to me. Some doctor, living in 
the Northwest, offered to donate his house 
and grounds to the women’s missionary 
society, for a training school for young 
women to be fitted for mission work, 
provided they would raise a stipulated 
sum (I believe thirty thousand dollars), to 
equip it. They raised the required sum, 
but it was diverted tv other channels, 
Next year they raised one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, determined to secure that 
home. Now the woman's society, while 
independent in some ways, is auxiliary to 
the church society proper; and the separa- 
tion of the two had left the main body in 
debt; so when these women come up 
reporting the year’s collections as one 
hundred thousand in hand, the men’s 
society reported a debt of just that sum, 
and had the cheek to say the women 
should give them that money to pay off 
their debt. 

Well, the men didn’t get it, not one 
dollar of it, though the Bishop said it 
should have been done. But the women 
bought the home, and they manage its 
finances too. Southern women are coming 
into line! 

You, | think, will remember the Rev. 
Dr. Hawthorne, of Atlanta, who ridiculed 
our prayers during the National Suffrage 
Convention in that city. Rev. Anna Shaw 
begged that no one should honor him by 
replying. He afterward made himself 
very obnoxious by false and scurrilous 
remarks on the lady bicycle riders of that 
city, and later came here to preach. I 
went to hear him, and, strange to say, his 
subject was ‘Justice.’’ His first words 
were: ‘‘However much a man (he ignores 
women except for ridicule and abuse), 
deflects from a strict line of justice, in so 
much he falls short of a perfect charac- 


ter.”’ I felt that he had taken his own 
measurement clearly, but I never went 
again. 


Another one! heard through curiosity 
is also from Georgia—the man who said 
he ‘would rather see a saloon on every 
street corner and a brothel between them 
than see women have suffrage.’’ This 
same man, preaching once in Nashville, 
abused actors and actresses so badly that 
gentle Emma Abbot rose in church and 
defended her profession. At the time he 
was saying those mean things, he was 
at the head of a college and educating the 
sons of Georgia mothers. Now he is 





‘Bishop’ Candler, the youngest bishop in 


the Southern Methodist church; but I 
much prefer he should act as bishop, in- 
stead of teaching the young men of my 
native State. As his diocese extends over 


Colorado, I have a desire to know how | 


the enfranchised Methodist women will 
receive him. I hope they will teach him 
a few lessons in justice. : 
HELEN MILLINGTON. 
Additional State Correspondenve on Eighth Page. 
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LUXURY 
Dole. 
& Co. 


By Charles F. | 
Crowell | 


This thoughtful discussion of the prac- | 


tical working of fundamental religious 
principles is dedicated ‘*To my helpful 
wife, and with her to the multitude of 
good women whose growing and intelli- 
gent interest in all moral, social, and reli- 
gious questions, is the brightest augury 
of better days for our world.” Mr. Dole 
affirms that— 

Whatever noble women pray for, 

The men are pledged to do. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that 
he believes in woman suffrage. But this 
little book does not advocate any special 
method of reform. It shows that it is 
possible to render the use of luxury benefi- 
cent, and that there is nothing which we 
cannot convert into a means of human 
welfare. The righteous handling of lux- 
ury isa problem that has baffled thinkers 
since men began to think, But what is 
luxury in one age becomes comfort in 
the next, and necessity in a later one. 
The average American household has less 
than $600 a year. Tobacco and beer, a 
cup of tea, an occasional holiday, a cheap 
seat in atheatre, are to multitudes lux- 
uries. The term is comparative. But 
while all naturally aspire to the refine- 


| don’t 


ments and amenities of life, we find that | 


nothing exists solely for the individual. | 


We are so made that sacrifice for the sake 
of others is essential to our happiness, 
While we compete, we are forced to com- 
bine. The riches of the nation are dis- 
tributed to meet the needs of each part. 
New standards of civilized life, higher 
ethics, a more helpful religion, begin to 
penetrate every hamlet. In all outward 
forms we are socializing thought, inven- 
tion, and effort, and building up a coépera- 
tive industrial system in the modern 
world, H. B. B. 


TuovGcuts, by Ivan Panin. Revised and 
Augmented Edition. Grafton, Mass.: 
Ivan Panin, Publisher. 1899. Price, 
50 cents. 

Some twelve years ago Mr. Panin pub- 
lished two booklets of “*Thoughts.””. Much 
honest toil was put into those books. In 
this new one are the fruits of a ripened 
experience and sayings which will linger 


in the memory. Here are a few of his 
sayings, selected at random from 400: 
‘Men attain their ends less through 
their own wisdom than through the 
blunders of others.”’ 
“The danger from lightning is past 


when the thunder is heard, and the worst 
is over when misfortune has arrived.” 

“To die for their religion many are 
willing: ’tis easier to die bravely than to 
live bravely.”’ 

“True progress consists not in increas- 
ing our needs, but in diminishing our 
wants.”’ 

“The wise man has his thoughts in his 
head; the fool, on his tongue.” 

‘Were the husband as blind to the 
faults of the wife as the lover to those of 
the maiden, few unhappy marriages would 
follow happy courtships.”’ 

‘**Happy am I, for I do what I like! 
‘Yes, my friend, and so does the beast.’ ”’ 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Your husband doesn’t smoke, Mrs. 
Price?’ ‘No; but he sometimes fumes,” 
—Chicago Record. 

Bennie had spoken aloud in church, and 
to mamma’s caution against doing it again 
he exclaimed, “But, mamma, when my 
mouth’s so full of talk IT can’t help its 
leaking some.”’— Youth's Companion. 


Gadzooks—Does your minister believe 
in the policy of expansion? Zounds —I 
should say he does! His text yesterday 
consisted of two words, and he made an 
hour’s sermon out of it! 


She—Sometimes you seem very manly, 
and at other times almost effeminate. 
What is the reason? He—TI suppose it is 
heredity. Half of my ancestors were 
males and the other half females. 

“Oh, my dear daughter” (to a little girl 
of six), “you should not be frightened and 
run from the goat. Don’t you know you 
are a little Christian Scientist?” ‘But, 
mamma” (excitedly), ‘‘the  billy- goat 
doesn’t know it!’ 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was talking with 
a dilapidated bachelor, who retained little 
but his conceit. Hesaid: “Itis time now 
for me to settle down as a married map, 
but I want so much. I want youth, 
health, wealth,—of course,— beauty, 
zrace.”’ ‘Yes,’ she said, sympatheti 
cally, “you poor man: you do want them 
all.”’ 


A Boston woman, selecting 
milliner’s, asked cautiously, ‘‘Is there 
anything about these feathers that might 
bring me into trouble with the Audubon 
Society?” “Oh, no, madam,” said the 
milliner, who was from London; ‘these 
feathers, madam, are the feathers of a 
howl; and the howl, you know, madan, is 
more of a cat than a bird.” 

“You use dots and dashes in sending 
messages,’ remarked the idle young per- 
son who was watching the man at the 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 
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‘* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and forpurity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Miark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
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telegraph instrument. ‘Yes,’ 
the operator, ‘‘except when we are send 
ing reports of what some of these army 
people say about one another. Then we 
use anything but the dashes,’’— 
Washington Star. 


This is the way in which the editor of 
the Centralia (Kan.) Journel answers a 
question propounded by a stockraiser: “A 
rural subscriber asks, ‘Do hogs pay?” We 
know that a good many don’t. They take 
the paper several years, and have the post- 
master send it back, marked ‘refused.’ 
Such a breed is usually two-legged and 
unprofitable.” 


It was known that Sterne used his wife 
very ill, Talking with Garrick one day in 
fine sentimental style of conjugal love and 
fidelity, Sterne said: “The husband who 
behaves unkindly to his wife deserves to 
have his house burn down over his head.”’ 
“If you think so,”’ said Garrick, quietly, 
‘*T hope yours is well insured,” 





Say “No’’ when a dealer offers you a 
substitute for Hood's Sarsaparilla. There 
is nothing ‘‘just as good.’ Get only 
Hood's. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forcy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by 
Stone. 
Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 
Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. rome 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Lucy 


Lucy 


William Lloyd 


by Will Aller 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt , Boston, Mase 

cre, post naid. 50 cents. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, cornes 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1890. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven and-ahalt months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MAR- 
SHALL, M.1)., Dean, North College Ave. and 21et 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOOSAC 

ITCHBURG WKAILROAD TuNneL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 

SUNDAY TRAINS, 

tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, ¢1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898, 


Leave Boston 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK 





ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points ever 
ne sag — ve Aig Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

toute. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
Via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
té6 Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 


information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 
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Hon. John D. Long on Equal Suffrage. 





You will find many a street in our Massachusetts towns, on which, of the adult 
residents, a majority are women, owning property on which they are taxed for the 
municipal expenditures in which they have no voice. And yet in every such commu- 
nity the average intelligence and competency of the women is equal to that of the men. 
Some of the women don’t know much. Some of the men don’t know much. Some 
of the women would not vote if they could; and many of the men do not vote, although 
they can. Some of the women would vote as they were led or misled; and many of 
the men do the same thing. Most of the women would, if they were voters, exer- 
cise the suffrage with conscientiousness, understanding, and advantage; and the men 
do no more. 

These same men and women meet together many times a year and engage in the 
same interests, not only in private life, but in public relations. If there is an indus- 
trial or agricultural fair or a village improvement enterprise, they are equally active. 
Both furnish members of the school committee, one as good as the other, not only in 
matters of instruction, but even in the way of schoolhouse repairs and the grading of 
the grounds. They mingle in church meetings, and in this respect we all know that 
women are the salvation of the enterprise. They own stock in the same bank and 
railroad, and vote with common intelligence on their shares. They crowd into the 
same hall to attend lectures and balls. They go to the same theatres, and unite in 
local dramatic entertainments, the women usually a little quicker at their parts. They 
hold offices in the same savings bank and insurance company, the women subordinate 
clerkships, to be sure, but capable, if they had the same business training, of any 
place. Most significant of all, they go to the same political meetings, listen to the 
same stump speakers, and if a hot campaign comes, engage with the same passionate- 
ness in political debate, discussing men and measures at the street corners, and 
fighting it out around the family table, the household not infrequently divided against 
itself. In view of this, what patience can be had when some hardshell tells us that 
this is all so, but the heavens would fall, society would be ruined, the State would 
collapse, if the same women, once in March and once in November, shonld enter a 
decent town hall or ward-room,—all the more decent for their presence,—walk to a 
ballot-box, and put into it a piece of printed paper expressing in concrete form the 
results of their previous consideration? 


John L. Bates on Equal Suffrage. 





“T have seldom been off with committees of the Legislature, but one day I did go 
as far as Waltham and inspect the watch factory there. We found about 2,000 men 
and women in the workshops of the great American Waltham Watch Factory, and we 
were much interested in the details of the business. We saw how skilled the work- 
men had to be. I asked one of the chief officers of the corporation, who was escorting 
us, as to the difference between the work done by the women and that done by the 
men. I asked him in regard to one room in particular, ‘How does it happen 
that you have them engaged in doing the same work here? Are they paid the 
same wages?’ He said: ‘Yes, they are paid by the piece, but, as a rule, the men make 
the most.’ I said: ‘Which would you rather have work here, men or women?’ He 
said: ‘lhe reason why the men make the most is the reason why we prefer to have 
women when we can have them.’ I said: ‘Why is that?’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘this is very 
nice work; it is almost impossible to detect a defect until after the watch has gone 
out. Those who are engaged upon it know when a mistake is made; but it is easy 
to put the watch together and send it along, so that the mistake cannot be found out 
until it is too late to tell who did it. Now we find that the women are more conscien- 
tious in their work, so much so that oftentimes they cannot make a living at it, 
because when they make a mistake they come and tell us.’ I have not heard any bet- 
ter tribute paid to the delicacy of woman's conscience. 

“If we are going to have a perfect system of government, we must have in it the 
largest development of the conscience of the nation, That is what we need in public 
life to-day more than any other factor. We have ability, but we know that things are 
not run always just as we would like to have them. Bring this superior responsive- 
ness of womanhood to the duties of life to bear on the government of the nation, and 
I believe we shall have added the one factor now wanting in our national, State, and 
city governments,” 


Hon. Geo. F. Hoar on Equal Suffrage. 





A person to be entitled to share in the government of the State or country ought 
to love the State, ought to desire its welfare, and ought to be capable of judging of the 
characteristics of the persons presented for their suffrage, and of the wisdom or folly 
of the measures which are proposed from time to time before the people. Can you 
think of any other qualification than interest in the Republic, love of the Republic, 
capacity to choose its servants, and capacity to judge of the measures upon which its 
welfare is to depend? Now, is there any one of these qualifications that woman does 
[t used to be said of a candidate for office who was a man of property, 
that he had “a stake in the country.’’ Is there any stake in the country like that of 
the mother’s interest in her children? Do not the mothers, the wives, the sisters, love 
the Republic as well as their husbands, or sons, or brothers? Then in regard to the 
capacity to judge of character; is not that woman’s peculiar characteristic and trait? 

Then the final consideration—the capacity to judge of the measures which are for 
the advancement and welfare of the Republic. In order to consider that, we ought to 
bring before our minds an adequate conception of what the Republic itself is for. The 
object of the Republic is not strength, not wealth, not glory, not empire; it is the 
aggregate worth of the people. You value your neighbor not for his money, not for 
his physical strength, not for his genius, but for the qualities of courage, generosity, 
love, honor, truth; and you value your State just so far as it is an aggregate of per- 
sons possessing these qualities, and just so far as it is the means to promote and 
increase them. It is woman on whom we depend to educate and foster the moral 
qualities of children, Will anybody deny that she is equally capable with the husband 
and father of determining what measures will result in the increase and promotion 
of these qualities in the aggregate of families that go to make up the Republic? 

The worst foe we have to contend with is timidity,—failure to trust the Republic, 
and the ideas which are its strength and safety. How many good persons meet every 
attempt to carry out the sublime idea of the Republic with a cry of alarm,—‘“It isn’t 
safe to extend the franchise, it isn’t safe to give education and power to the people, it 
isn’t safe to free the slave, it isn’t safe to lift the giant Labor to his feet, it isn’t safe 
to count the vote of the woman!’’— Have these people ever considered what it is to be 
safe—what is the meaning of the word safety? Suppose one of your soldiers, in one 
of the great battles which decided the fate of the country, when the bullets came 
thick, had been tempted to quit his place in the ranks and skulk out of danger in the 
rear. Would he have been safe? A carcass might have got off without a wound, but 
courage, manhood, self-devotion, love of country, everything in him that was worth 
saving, would have been in danger at the thought, and if he had yielded would have 
perished in that hour, When John Howard went to Bedford jail in England on his 
errand of merey, suppose he had been frightened by the jail fever as he crossed the 
threshold, and turned back. John Howard wouid have died miserably in that 
moment. A commonplace coward and sneak would have walked away in his stead. 
John Howard was only safe when he braved the malignant jail fever by the bedside of 
the men, sick and in prison, whom be relieved, The safest place for the hero is in the 
thickest of the fight. What is animal in him may be safer where his soul will not 
rest with ease and security. But that which makes him a hero is safe, the heroism in 
him burns and glows, while the body and the life are in danger. So itis with the 
Republic. You may swell its wealth and its farms, its commerce and its factories. 
One dough faced President or Governor may succeed another, the population may 
increase and multiply in a time of quiet and stagnation, while the aggregate of virtue, 
intelligence, loyalty, and courage is dwindling away. So far as the Republic devotes 


not possess? 


all its instrumentalities to secure the rights,—liberty, equality, and the pursuit of 
happiness,—to all its people, therewith and thereby securing the highest aggregate of 
moral worth, so far it is safe; so far as it fails to do this or substitutes other ends, so 
far and so far only is it in danger. 


CLARA BARTON AND THE SENATE. 

The following correspondence explains 
itself: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. Joun T. Morean, U. S. SENATE. 

Sir: When the resolution was before the 
Senate to give Miss Clara Barton, Presi- 
dent of the American National Red Cross 
Association, the thanks of Congress, you 
are reported as inquiring if the passage of 
the resolution would carry with it the 
privilege of the floor of the Senate,—im- 
plying an objection, in such case. 

Purely for my own information, I ven- 
ture to ask if you will take a moment of 
your valuable time to tell me what appre- 
hended danger to the Senate in your mind 
prompted you to raise the question. 

Thanking you in advance for the cour- 
tesy of a response, I am, with great re- 
spect, Nettie Lovisa WHITE. 

U. S. SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Miss Wuire: The “privilege of the floor’’ 
in the Senate puts those who have it un- 
der obligation to refrain from using their 
influence to control the deliberations of 
that body of ancients. 

To admit the ladies would result in the 
surrender of the Senate to the gentle in- 
fluence of their presence, and divert their 
thoughts from the cold chaunels of hard 
duty to the warmer atmosphere of social 
happiness, and the Senate would cease to 
work, 

You may think that this would be a 
blessing to the country, but we are not 
permitted even to contemplate such hap- 
piness. With great respect, 

Jouy T. MorGan, 


305 D St., N. W., WAsuineton, D. C, 
Hon. Joun T. MorGan, U.S. SENATE. 

Sir: | want to thank you for sending 
me the very beautifully worded argument 
against the presence of women on the 
floor of the U. 8. Senate. 

At the same time I beg leave to say that 
I cannot accept your reasons as logical, 
because, in the first place, the ‘‘gentle in- 
flueace” of the presence of any good 
women rust urge men to good works; 
and the presence in the Senate chamber 
of women whose public interest, patriot- 
ism, and individual effort have merited 
and received the thanks of Congress,could 
only stimulate statesmen to pursue more 
earnestly and loyally the ‘cold channels 
of hard duty.”” The gentle influence of 
such women’s known sympathy, judg- 
ment, approval, and possible assistance 
might, perhaps, tend to make duty less 
“cold” and “hard,’’—even a cheerful 
pleasure! 

In the next place, the purely ‘‘social- 
happiness”’ influence to which I imagine 
you refer, has, | think, been always pres- 
ent in the galleries, and yet it has never 
been reported to have caused the Senate 
to ‘‘cease to work.’’ One feels justified 
in believing that the few feet difference 
in space between the floor and the galler- 
ies could not be depended upon to protect 
the “ancients’’ from this apprehended 
danger were it on the floor. 

Besides, since you say that ‘the privi- 
lege of the tloor puts those who have it 
under obligation to refrain from using 
their influence to control the delibera- 
tions,’’ etc.; and since a noble order of 
womanhood never would violate such an 
obligation, how could the thoughts of 
members of the Senate be diverted from 
duty? 

The argument does suggest that usurpa- 
tion of power still found in the wake of 
the old and unjust theory of “shutting up 
the girl lest the boy be bad.”’ 

Again thanking you, I am, with much 
respect, NertiE Lovisa WHITE. 

—- —7e — 


WOMEN AT MICHIGAN UN{AVERSITY. 


About eight years ago the Woman's 
League was formed at the University of 
Michigan to bring all the women of all 
the departments into fellowship. Its 
object is purely social, to offset the men- 
tal strain of hard work. The League has 
now become incorporated, with regular 
officers, an executive committee, and an 
advisory committee of non-student mem- 
bers of the University, mostly women in 
the faculty or professors’ wives. The 
members of the League were entertained 
in a general way, occasionally large en- 
tertainments were given, a dance was 
held every winter, and various plans were 
set on foot to advance the esprit de corps 
of the woman student body as well as to 
provide a more individual acquaintance, 
but none of the projects proved very suc- 
cessful. 

The League, however, on account of its 
size, gained recognition for itself from the 
regents, the faculty, and the women of 
the State, and it was decided that the 
women should have the same advantages 
as the men. A woman’s deanship was 
established two years ago, and Dr. Eliza 
Mosher elected to the position. The Bar- 
bour gymnasium was built, so that, in- 
stead of using the Waterman gymnasium 
twice a week, the women have obtained a 
building of their own, in which there are 
not only athletic apartments, but parlors, 
committee, and rest rooms. 

Dr. Mosher realized the difficulties in 
the way of getting at the students indi- 
vidually, and set about inventing some 
means of doing so. To her is due the 
“circles of ten’? system started this year, 
which has had such success that other 
universities, especially those of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska, are correspond- 
ing with Dr. Mosher and planning to 
adopt similar circles. 

Last June Dr. Mosher called a meeting 





of the professors’ wives and explained her 
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plan. It was to divide all the women stu- Suffrage Society of Philadelphia, was in- 
dents into clubs of ten each. An upper- | vited to open a discussion on woman suf- 
class girl of executive ability was to have | frage. She took for her text, “Why 
charge of each circle as a leader, with the ; Women want the Franchise.’”’ She was 
responsibilty of providing entertainments | followed by Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
and amusements for her circle. Patron- | president of the Pennsylvania W. S. A.,, 
esses from wives of the professors were to who spoke of Pennsylvania law as it 
be appointed for each “ten,” _affected women, especially of the intes- 
So far, out of the 650 or more women in | tate law. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery gave 
the University, 400 have joined the | an interesting account of the progress of 
League and have been divided into “‘tens,”’ | the suffrage cause and its present status. 
with a junior or senior as leader and one | Miss Diana Hirschler, a young Philade}- 
or two faculty women as patronesses. | phia lawyer, closed the discussion by 
Each circle meets once a month with its | answering a number of the stock objec- 
leader or patroness. In the woman’s build- | tions. The meeting was considered very 
ing is kept a calendar, giving the dates | successful. B. 
and places of each of these monthly meet- See REN Ft 
ings, and Dr. Mosher makes a short call 
on every one. The patronesses and lead-| Mr, Coats, of North Stonington, has in- 
ers also frequently visit the members of | troduced in the Legislature a municipal 
the “tens,” which become units in the | woman suffrage bill. It reads as follows: 
| 





CONNECTICUT. 





university spirit and organized bodies SECTION 1. That all women citizens of 
easy to get at and handle. Juniors, sen-! this State, residing in any town in the 
iors, sophomores, freshmen; independents | State, shall be entitled to be admitted as 
and Sorosisites, ‘“‘medics,” and “lits’ are | Municipal voters of such towns, upon the 
thrown together, and it is even now evi- | #™e Conditions as to age and residence, 
dean teak eens ¢ feeli oastie | and upon the same proceedings as to ap- 

ent th ere Is a strong feeling of unity | plication, examination, and admission as 
among the women of the university. | are now provided by law with regard to 
=e. 


the admission of men as electors; such 
WOMEN’S REST TUUR ASSOCIATION. 





proceedings to be before the same officials, 
and at the same times and places as in the 
case of men. 


. . P seo 2 ‘ 
will hold a reception for its members on SECTION 2. Any woman who is made a 
municipal voter under this act will have 


the evening of Feb, 23 at Grundmann Stu- | the right to vote at any meeting of the 
dios, Clarendon Street, Boston, near Trin- town, city, or borough in which she re- 
ity Church. The president, Mrs. Julia | sides when admitted, and shall still reside, 
Ward Howe, and the directors, Mrs. Fred- | and at any election and balloting thereof, 
erick L. Ames, Mrs, James T. Fields, and antag ae Aang moet ah s the oa one 
. - ‘ P P 1a e constitution o 1e State can 
Miss Ellen Mason, will receive, from eight be vaund upon only by legally constituted 
to ten o’clock. Each member may bring | electors. Any woman removing from the 
one friend. Members are requested to | town where admitted, can vote in any 
leave their visiting cards with the door- | Other town only by being admitted in 
keeper, with a second card when accom- such town as a municipal voter thereof. 
panied by a guest. A business meeting, 
solely for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, will be held in the office of 
the Association, at 264 Boylston Street, at 
5.30 P, M., Feb. 23. | 





The Women’s Rest Tour Association 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Miss., Fes. 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I regret to announce that, owing to ill 
| health, our gifted and valiant Mrs. Nellie 
Nugent Somerville has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Mississippi W. 8S. A. 

Our first vice-president, Miss Belle 
Kearney, who needs no introduction to 
| the JOURNAL, will assume the presidency. 
Lity WILKINSON THOMPSON, 

Cor. Sec. Miss, W. 8S. A. 
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SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


The new course of lectures at the School 
of Housekeeping, at 45 Boylston Street, 
Boston, which began on ‘Thursday morn- 
ing, Feb. 16, will be on the following 
topics: Some Problems in House Building; 
Architecture and Its Relation to Home 
Life; Heating, Lighting, and Ventilation; 
Practical and Artistic Furnishing; The 
Physiological Function of Foods; The 
Force of Habit the Chief Obstruction to 
Progress in Housekeeping; Practical Wis- | the coming week will be the English melo- 
dom in the Household; The Healthful | drama, by Pettit and Harris, ‘The Prodi- 


Home; An Experiment in Domestic Sci- | $#! Daughter,” which has had a remark- 
ence; Mistress and Maid; Women Wage- | = — — > a ap and America, 
Seekaen and Bansatie Hesvten: Geuneie | Itmakes unusual demands upon the scenic 
, ©; Urganiza-; and mechanical stage departments, and 
tion and the Future of Domestic Service. | Messrs. Ansel Cook and B. W. Craig have 

The speakers in the course are: Fred- | had the scenes showing the race course, 
eric Tudor, Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, R. Clip- | and that of the Grand Hotel, Paris, with a 
| 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction for 


, beautiful — fountain, in hand for 
: . . | some weeks, with a view to making them 
C, Abbott, Mrs, Linda Hull Larned, Prof. notable. A racing stud and all fr 
Hi. C, Sherman, Mrs, Robert N. Stevens, realistic demands of the drama will be 
Edward Atkinson, Miss Henrietta Good- | liberally supplied. The action affords con- 
rich, Mrs. Fanny B, Ames. Course tickets | Stant variety in scenes and incidents, and 
$5; single tickets, 50 cents. Holders of | * particularly strong cast has been ar- 


} 
, 2 ‘ | ranged. For the week beginning Mon- 
crane op tickets are entitled to six extra | day, Feb. 27, the attraction will be the 
gle admissions, 


comedy, ‘The Idler,’ only played in this 

Tickets now on sale at Women’s Educa- | city before by the New York Lyceum 
tional and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston | Company at the Hollis Street Theatre 
Street. some eight years ago. 


ston Sturgis, George Hodges, D. D., John 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia Suffrage Society has 
entered on the petition work decided upon 
at its annual meeting. The petitions are | a — : 
now being circulated, as the society wi:l | 9). i.’ Work committes. Hon, Gorham D, 
have no general public meeting until | ‘ilman will speak on “Hawaii and Expansion.” 

: at mae | Club Tea at 6.30. 
spring. The members are invited to meet 
at the house of the president, 413 School a a Nesey 
Lane, on Friday afternoons, commencing Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
with Feb. 17, for February and March. 
Some twenty-five or thirty members, tak- 359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
ing their names alphabetically, are invited BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


specially by postal for each meeting, but 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


any member will be made welcome. The 
best methods of getting signatures are 
Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 


discussed, literature is distributed and 
plans are made for extending the suffrage 

Static Electricity and other means. 
OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 





























movement. These petitions for presiden- 

tial suffrage should be largely educational, 

for no one is expected to sign who is not 

made thoroughly acquainted with the rea- | 

son for circulating the petition, and why 

the society asks for that particular form Send a 2-cent Stamp 

of suffrage. for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
At a recent meeting of the Woman's | tds tathleradar eamyan mi roa 

Press Association of Philadelphia, Miss | pe rl ae 2 a — pots te Paci — from whole- 

Jane Campbell, president of the Woman ‘JOUN YOUNGJONN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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